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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


Be  yourself J     Try  to  make  the  self  that 
you  are  presenting  to  the  world  a  worthwhile 
self--a  self  that  you  will  not  feel  ashamed 
to  be.     Acquire  knowledge  and  convictions  of 
what  is  right.     Then  speak  and  act  in  accord 
with  your  honest  convictions.     People  will 
then  have  faith  in  you.     They  will  know  what 
you  are  and  where  you  stand.     You  will  be 
respected  by  others  and  will  have  that  price- 
less thing,  self  respect . 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must 
follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not 
then  be  false  to  any  men." 
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BOOKS 

Books  have  lightened  the  darkness  of  ignorance. 
They  have  taught  the  truths  of  art  and  science,  and 
they  have  given  us  a  better  appreciation  of  man,  his 
thoughts,  actions  and  desires.     Books  bring  the  mighty 
structure  of  civilization  within  our  immediate  reach. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  we  read  books. 
The  first  is  to  gain  knowledge,  and  the  second  is  to 
stir  the  imagination,   so  that  re  may  better  understand 
life.     We  progress  when  knowledge  and  imagination  work 
hand  in  hand . 

To  enjoy  the  great  works  of  literature,  we  must 
take  an  active,  not  a  passive,  attitude  towards  the 
author  and  the  book.     We  can,   if  we  wish,   live  many 
lives  with  great  men  and  heroes  of  bygone  times,  by 
stepping  between  the  pages  of  books  and  taking  upon 
ourselves  the  personalities  of  the  characters  depicted 
therein.     A  reader  who  wastes  his  time  on  trivial  books, 
who  does  not  seek  accuaintance  with  the  wisest  minds 
and  the  choicest  spirits  of  ail  times,  does  not  profit 
much . 

When  choosing  books,  choose  them  as  you  do  your 
friends.     Books  will  bring  you  the  friendship  of  the 
heroes  among  men.     In  success  or  in  misfortune,  you 
may  seek  the  companionship  of  bocks.     When  all  others 
fail,  books  will  brine  you  solace.     At  the  doors  of 
these  friends  you  will  never  knock  in  vain. 


Mary  Walsh,  '38 


SPIRIT 


One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  Cohasset  today  is  for 
the  majority  of  young  people  to  take  a  strong  stand  a- 
gainst  the  few  unsportsmanlike  individuals  who  have  been 
playing  too  important  a  part  in  local  activities.  This 
small  group  of  rowdies,  who  issue  "cat  calls"  and  "boos" 
and  who  always  attempt  to  "crash  the  gate"  at  public 
functions,  has  been  too  long  tolerated  by  those  who  have 
lacked  the  moral  courage  to  voice  their  protest. 


The  fear  of  being  labeled  "squealer1'  or  "sissy"  has 
more  often  than  not,  silenced  the  indignation  of  most  of 
us.  Isn't  it  time  for  the  true  representatives  of  youth 
to  take  their  rightful  place,  thus  giving  Cohasset  the 

reputation  she  deserves? 


When  you  write  the  first  four  letters  of  a  word  and 
cannot  remember  the  fifth,   if  nobody  in  hearing  distance 
knows  the  fifth  either,  you  are  sometimes  forced  to  ap- 
proach that  scaly-skinned  monster,  the  unabridged  dic- 
tionary.    You  can  usually  find  her  on  her  library  table, 
in  sprawled  possession  of  the  whole  room.     But,  as  much 
as  she  frightens  and  repulses  you,  you  find  that,  be- 
cause of  her  great  wisdom,  and  consequent  size,  you  must 
respect  as  well  as  fear  her. 

Therefore,  hoping  that  right  will  triumph  over 
wrong,  you  approach  the  grim  oracle,  walking  swiftly  to 
keep  your  knee  joints  from  doing  too  much  violence  to 
the  sullen  silence.     It  is  not  until  you  grasp  the  upper 
most  cover  firmly  that  you  discover  the  many  devices  the 
wily  old  witch  uses  to  protect  herself.     First,   the  cov- 
ers are  stiff,  rough,   and  repellent,   like  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros.     Next,   the  marble-edged  leaves  form  a  swirl- 
ing pattern  which  tends  to  confuse  the  mind.     And  then, 
shades  of  horror,  having  lifted  the  top  cover,  you  find 
that  the  foxy  old  witch  has  a  spinal  column  which  oozes 
out  of  your  hand  like  a  bucketful  of  jellyfish. 

But  if,  after  turning,   thumbing,   and  back-turning, 
this  offending  fifth  letter  is  found,   a  feeling  of  pride 
sweeps  you.     You  turn  your  back  on  your  vanquished  foe 
and  stalk  from  the  room.     You  have  conquered  your  dragon 


Nancy  Cunningham,  '39 


THE  OMNISCIENT  DRAGON 


W.  Curtis  Gardner,  '37 


THE  CALIPH  AND  THE  TRADER 

The  swish  of  fans  being  waved  over  the  Caliph' s 
head  was  the  only  sound  which  broke  the  tense  silence 
of  the  room     From  a  distance  came  the  call  of  the  mu- 
essin,  high  up  in  his  needle-like  minaret,  summoning 
the  Faithful  to  prayer.     The  bright,   tropical  sun  shone 
through  a  thousand  panes  of  multi-colored  glass,  glanced 
off  the  polished  marble  floor,   and  struck  the  shining 
surface  of  papadopoulos 1    sweating  face  as  he  knelt  before 
the  dais. 

Papadopoulos,   the  Greek  trader,  had  been  seen  flog- 
ging, v/ith  a  rope's  end,   one  of  his  native  servants,  and 
the  Caliph's  spies  had  promptly  brought  their  master  the 
news.     This  kind  of  treatment  accorded  a  native,  especial 
ly  by  a  foreign  trader,  was,   in  the  eyes  of  Caliph  Mahoud 
a  crime. 

Groveling  on  the  floor  Papadopoulos  cried,   "0  mighty 
Caliph,  pardon  a  poor  merchant." 

"I  will  pardon  thee,   Dog  of  a  Trader,"  said  the  Ca- 
liph,  "but  first  thou  shalt  agree  to  two  things.  Thou 
must  cease  mistreating  thy  servants,   and  thou  must  take 
into  thy  employ  a  certain  poor  native  who  will  como  to 
thy  shop  on  the  morrow. "    As  the  Caliph  uttered  these 
words,   the  suggestion  of  a  smile  might  have  been  seen 
playing  around  his  lips,   and,  when  the  trader  agreed  to 
the  terms,   the  smile  broadened,   showing  Mahoud' s  flashing 
white  teeth. 

The  next  day,   traversing  the  smells,  noises,   and  con 
fusion  of  the  bazaar,   a  tall,  brown  native  entered  the 
Greek's  shop.     "I  have  been  sent  by  the  mighty  Mahoud," 
said  he,   "to  do  thy  bidding,   0  Trader.''     In  accordance 
with  his  promise,   Papadopoulos  took  the  stranger  into  his 
service  as  a  camel  driver,   and,   shortly  after,   the  man 
was  sent  to  a  nearby  Arab  village  to  get  some  rugs. 

The  following  day  the  camel  driver  again  entered  the 
shop  of  Papadopoulos.     Standing  footsore  and  weary  before 
his  master,  he  began,   "0  Trader,   thy  camel  and  thy  rugs 
have  been  stolen.     Brigands....       But  at  these  words  the 
trader,   seizing  a  rope,  furiously  lashed  at  the  camel 
driver's  face,   inflicting  three  deep  cuts  on  his  cheek. 

Screaming,   "Before  Allah,   the  Caliph  shall  hear  of 
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thy  cruelty,  Dog  of  an  Infidel,"  the  native  fled. 

The  next  day  the  trader  was  again  ushered  by  sol- 
diers, none  too  gently,  into  that  same  scene  of  regal 
splendor  which  he  had  beheld  for  the  first  time  only 
four  days  earlier.     The  Caliph  cast  not  one  look  at  Papa- 
dopoulos,  but,  in  a  powerful  and  furious  voice  proclaimed, 
"Thou  shalt  be  cast  into  the  dungeons  to  suffer  even  as 
thou  hast  made  others  suffer." 

Trembling,  the  trader  advanced.     The  sweat  rolled 
down  his  olive-hued  face  in  great  drops.     His  body  shook. 
The  fear  of  death  was  in  his  soul.     r'ith  chattering  tooth, 
his  words  coming  in  whispers,  he  spoke; 

"Mighty  ruler,  I  am  innocent.     Never  did  I  lash...." 

Slowly  the  mighty  Mahoud  turned  toward  him.  The 
Greek  gasped,  speechless.  On  the  Caliph's  cheek  were 
three  deep  cuts. 

James  Cunningham,  '37 


WHEN  SUNDAY  COMES 

When  Sunday  comes,  oh  dear,  oh  dear l 
I  curl  my  trusses  fair, 
I  put  on  all  my  dressy  clothes, 
My  nicest  hat  I  wear. 

But  when  the  sermon  has  been  preached, 
I'm  very  joyful  that 
On  week  days  I  can  wear  old  clothes, 
And  do  without  a  hat '. 

Jessie  Maree ,    ' 39 


FOG 

The  long,  low  moan  of  the  foghorn, 
The  ring  of  the  Dig  fog-bells, 
The  sifted  beam  of  the  lighthouse, 
Are  the  seamen's  sentinels. 

John  McLcllan,    1 37 


QUE  GELA  SENT  EON  i 


Almost  everyone  looks  forward  to  a  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner. The  year  I  was  ten  I  looked  forward  to  mine  with  an 
eagerness  that  was  almost  unbelievable.  All  my  relatives 
were  coming,  and  it  was  to  be  quite  an  event.  I  had  been 
carefully  instructed  how  I  was  to  receive  the  guests. 
When  I  heard  a  vigorous  honking  outside,  I  knew  that  the 
folks  were  arriving,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  greet 
everyone  with  the  traditional  kiss. 

As  I  ushered  them  into  the  house,  I  explained  that 
dinner  would  soon  be  on  the  table.     Endeavoring  to  be  po- 
lite, 1  settled  back  to  hear  how  wonderful  Cousin  Elmer's 
last  marks  were ,  and  how  much  Auntie  disapproved  of  the 
way  I  was  brought  up.     uly  poor  little  heart  was  bursting 
with  a  desire  to  punch  Cousin  Elmer  in  the  nose,  in  spite 
of  what  Auntie  thought! 

Soon  dinner  was  served.     At  last  I  was  to  get  to  the 
source  of  that  turkey  aroma  I     iiiy  place  was  next  to  fa- 
ther's,  so  that  I  could  pass  things.     As  each  plate  sailed 
gaily  by,  my  eyes  followed  with  woeful  expression.  This 
continuous  temptation  went  on  for  some  time.  finally 
everyone  was  served.     I  was  about  to  taste  that  first 
morsel  of  ambrosia  when  Cousin  Elmer's  plate  was  back  for 
more.     This  began  an  epidemic.     Plate  after  plate  came 
back.     Like  Oliver  Twist  they  wanted  "IviORE"' .     But  hardly 
had  I  started  on  that  dainty  tidbit  known  as  turkey,  when 
mother's  sweet,  unwelcome  voice  said,   "Will  you  please 
carry  out  the  dishes,  dear?'1 

Well,  I  didn't  care  so  much  because  I  could  slip  the 
biggest  piece  of  pic  to  myself.  Pic  was  my  favorite  des- 
sert. What  a  genius  I  was  to  think  of  that  in  time!  I 
glided  gracefully  into  the  kitchen  bearing  the  first 
plate.  It  v/as  almost  worth  the  agony  I  was  going  through 
to  watch  nn,  relatives  smile  and  nod  with  approval.  Safe- 
ly in  the  kitchen,  I  decided  to  kiss  mother  for  sheer  joy. 

"Dear,  would  you  mind  not  having  pie  this  noon? 
There  isn't  quite  enough  to  go  around."     This  was  my  be- 
loved mother  speaking.     How  could  she  be  so  cruel?  My 
heart  choked  my  throat  so  that  I  couldn't  see. 

Blindly  I  marched  into  the  living  room,     iiy  mind  was 
made  up.     I  would  sit  there  and  oat  a  mental  dinner  com- 
posed of  the  aromas  floating  in  from  the  dining  room. 


Joan  Riley,  '58 


SCENE  AT  THE  SEASHORE 


The  v/ind  from  the  ocean  wan  blowing  the  tiny  parti- 
cles of  sand  against  my  face,  arms,  and  legs  with  sharp 
stings.     My  hair  blew  wildly  about.     Duchess,  a  setter, 
romped  madly  in  the  sand,  as  if  to  combat  the  angry  ele- 
ments.    All  footprints  and  shallow  holes  were  filled  in 
now,  and  the  beach  was  a  large,   smooth  surface,  speckled 
only  by  the  stray  bits  of  seaweed  and  driftwood. 

The  water  was  blue  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight  as 
thousands  of  white-caps  glided  over  it.     One  by  one  the 
huge  breakers  rolled  in,  their  crashing  against  the 
rocks  sending  a  salty  spray  into  the  air.     Here  and 
there  a  little  ridge  would  appear  in  the  sand  where  one 
tiny  stream  from  the  outgoing  tide  had  strayed  farther 
than  the  rest.     Far  out,  a  log  of  wood  bounced  joyously 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  only  to  be  caught  up  by  another. 
Farther  out  one  lovely  little  rock  was  being  bathed  in 
the  brine,  probably  never  to  be  dry  again.     A  sailboat, 
coming  in,  caught  my  eye  just  before  I  left  the  breath- 
taking scene. 

Patricia  Cunningham,  '40 


A  SAILOR 

"Take  the  salt  out  of  your  whiskers,  you  land- 
lubber, you.". 

Picture  yourself  walking  along  a  wharf  and  hearing 
this  roared  at  you.     This  happened  to  me,  and  you  can 
imagine  my  amazement  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  an  old 
friend  of  mine.     My  astonishment  was  indeed  great  for  I 
believed  him  to  bo  dead. 

He  was  rather  heavily  built  with  massive  muscles. 
His  whiskers  were  very  long  and  made  him  look  old. 
Anybody  could  see  he  was  a  seaman  by  his  unsteady  gait 
when  walking  on  land.     This  unsteadiness  was  caused  by 
his  continuous  walking  on  the  deck  of  a  rolling  ship. 
He  was  a  friendly  man,  even  though  his  cursing  made 
one  angry.     His  voice  was  like  a  foghorn  and  could 
cower  many  a  stronger  man. 

His  command  was  captain  of  a  two-masted  schooner, 
running  between  Boston  and  Jamaica..    My  reason  for 
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thinking  this  man  dead  was  that  I  had  heard  of  his 
boat's  sinking,  taking  its  entire  crew  to  the  bottom. 
I  was  mistaken  because  he  had  been  changed  to  another 
boat  just  before  the  ill-fated  ship  took  its  last 
c  ru  i  s  e  . 

E.  Prendegast,  '40 


TROUT  FISHING 

Every  year  my  father  and  I  go  to  New  Hampshire  to 

fish.     We  select  New  Hampshire  because  we  enjoy  trout 

fishing,  and  many  of  the  brooks  and  lakes  there  are 
famous  for  trout. 

While  we  are  on  our  vacation,  wc  often  stay  at  a 
little  farmhouse.     The  custom  of  early  rising  in  the 
farmhouse  is  responsible  for  our  being  awakened  at  an 
early  hour  to  go  fishing.     After  a  substantial  break- 
fast, we  are  ready  to  get  started. 

The  pond  is  about  six  miles  from  the  house,  and 
after  riding  for  about  four  miles,  we  walk  two  miles 
into  the  woods. 

The  farmer's  wife  usually  packs  a  lunch  for  us, 
and  we  fish  until  the  sun  gets  so  warm  that  the  trout 
become  lazy. 

Although  there  are  many  trout  in  this  pond,  they 
are  difficult  to  catch.     For  bait  we  use  flics  or  an 
artificial  hook  which  is  made  to  resemble  a  fly. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  state  laws  controlling 
game  and  fish,  the  trout  must  be  seven  Inches  in  length 
before  they  are  taken.     This  of  course,   decreases  the 
total  volume  of  our  catch.     Consequently,  before  cast- 
ing my  fly,   I  always  say  this  to  myself: 

"Lord  suffer  me  to  catch  a  fish 
So  large  that  even  I 
When  talking  of  it  afterwards 
May  have  no  need  to  lie." 


Louis  Bailey  Jr.,  '40 
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A  QUIET  EVENING 

Relax.     Take  up  your  favorite  book  and  enjoy  your- 
self.    You  are  alone,  at  evening,  sitting  in  the  library. 
Ah,  what  a  peaceful  evening  you  are  going  to  have! 

After  settling  down  and  becoming  absorbed  in  your 
book,  slami     Only  a  door.     Now  you  have  lost  your  place, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  life  to  find. 
Yes,  there  it  is. 

Gracious  I    What  are  those  inharmonious  tones' 
There  must  be  an  intruder  in  the  house--or  ghosts. 
Heavens,  what  will  you  do?    You  know  that  you  are,  or 
were,  the  only  person  in  the  house.     But  who  can  be  play- 
ing on  the  piano?    You  steal  stealthily  into  the  living- 
room  to  catch  the  untalented  musician.  Oh,  only  the 

cat  taking  a  stroll  up  and  down  the  keyboard.     You  utter 
a  heartfelt  sigh  of  relief. 

Once  again  you  enter  the  realm  of  your  favorite 
book.     Plop  I  Flop  I  What  do  you  suppose  that  is?  Seems 
to  be  coming  from  the  kitchen.     Your  curiosity  is  aroused, 
but  before  you  reach  the  kitchen,  you  realize  that,  this 
time,  the  air  bubbles  in  the  oil  jug  are  responsible. 

Just  as  you  sit  down  again,  the  telephone  rings. 
Eetter  answer  it  now,  because,  if  you  don't,  whoever  it  is 
trill  probably  call  again.  Well  that's  over. 

That  big  arm-chair  looks  so  "comfy"  that  you  de- 
termine to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
After  reading  a  page  or  two  you  are  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  rumbling.     My  lands  I  Just  the  refrigerator. 

Oh,  here  is  the  exciting  part  of  the  book  just  be- 
fore the  killing  occurs.     You  become  one  of  the  charac- 
ters.    Bangll     Is  someone  really  trying  to  shoot  you? 
But  why?     You  decide  to  investigate  and  are  thoroughly 
grateful  when  you  find  that  the  loud  noise  was  caused 
by  an  unfortunate  blowout  down  the  street  I 

Again  your  quiet  evening  resumes.     After  two  minutes 
of  reading,  footsteps  are  heard.     The  other  members  of 
the  family  return.     Your  peaceful  evening  is  over  I  I 


Mary  Walsh,  '38 
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THOUGHTS  OF  SEASONS 

Spring 

A  winding  path 
Between  mossy  stones. 
Silver  birches, 
Swaying  gracefully. 

Summer 

Green  leaves 
All  about . 

Birds  chirping  gaily 
In  far-off  branches. 

Autumn 

A  riot  of  color 
From  above, 
Surrounds  us , 
And  falls  at  our  foot. 

Winter 

An  unbroken  waste 
Of  white. 
Glittering 
In  the  sun . 

Burtram  Pratt,  '57 
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THE  SEA 

Today,  no  boat  can  venture  fan. 

The  sea,  like  angry  beast, 

Rushes  to  and  fro. 

The  waves  fling  high  their  foam, 

Like  missiles  thrown  at  the  sea  birds. 

The  rocks  stand,  bold, 

Throwing  back  each  rush  of  wave. 

Far  out,  Minot's  flashes  one-four-three, 

Warning  that  danger  is  near. 

Arthur  Lehr,  '37 

SNOWFALL 

Snow  cones, 

It  drops  softly  on  the  ground, 
Making  the  world  enchanted. 
We  go  out-of-doors, 
Into  the  softness, 
To  listen. 

At  first  not  a  sound  can  be  heard 

But  the  gentle  drifting  of  snov/f lakes. 

Then,  perhaps,  comes  the  chirping  of  a  sparrow. 

Now  the  children  are  here, 

With  their  sleds  and  skis. 

They  laugh  in  glee. 

A  snowfall  is  the  best  of  fun  I 

Dorothy  Williams,  '38 

THE  TEMPTING  SEASHORE 

The  sea  with  its  magical  sound, 

Its  cool  blue,  green,  and  white-tipped  waves, 

The  sand,  soft,  soothing  to  weary  feet, 

And  the  warm,  friendly  sun 

Lure  me  on. 

Here  I  find  rost  and  comfort. 

Margaret  Martin,  '38 

THE  SNOWSTORM 

I  like  to  sit  by  the  fireside, 
With  my  kitten  upon  my  lap, 
And  listen  to  the  northwind, 
As  it  whistles  and  howls, 
Outside  my  window. 


Edward  Maree,  '58 


CLOUDS 


Clouds  adrift, 

Like  huge,  fluffy  cotton  balls, 
Silently  and  endlessly, 
Float  by. 

Mary  Hose  Nardo,  '37 
MIST 

I  love  to  sec  the  valleys  full  cf  mist. 
It  sweeps  across  the  hills  sc  slowly, 
Enveloping  the  tall  mountains 
In  a  silvery  cloak. 

Donald  Sladen,  '3S 
SUNSET  SPLENDOR 

The  sunset, 

Like  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire, 
Spreads  its  beauty  o'er  the  sky, 
And  edges  a  downy,  white  cloud  with  gold. 

Alt a  Pratt,  '39 

SH/JXTS  IN  THE  '.CORNING 

The  sun 

Shines  through  my  window, 

And  the  shado-s 

Of  the  trees  upon  my  wall 

Arc  the  delicate  little  creatures 

Of  dawn. 

Norman  Card,  '38 
FIRE 

The  flames  leap  high 

".'ith  the  joy 

Of  some  wild  thing 

Set  free. 

The  colors 

Of  the  sun, 

The  sky, 

And  sea, 

<".rc  in  the  flames. 


Betty  Stoddard,  '39 


BIRD- BANDOG  AT  LILY  POND 


Many  people  from  Cohasset  were  surprised  and  pleased 
to  see  a  miniature  Lily  Pond  at  the  Flower  Show  this 
year.     This  v/as  the  work  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Fletcher,  whose 
bird  sanctuary  on  Lily  Pond  has,  for  some  years,  been  one 
of  the  outstanding  points  of  interest  in  Cohasset.  When, 
in  1920,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
started  a  new  method  of  bird  study  called  bird-banding, 
Mr.  Fletcher  acquired  the  necessary  equipment  for  band- 
ing, and  has  been  operating  a  year-round  plant  at  Lily 
Pond  since  then.     By  this  new  method,  identification  is 
established  by  placing  an  aluminum  band  on  the  leg  of  the 
bird.     Each  year  about  one  thousand  birds  of  thirty-five 
species  come  to  Lily  Pond. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  to  do  to  maintain 
a  bird  sanctuary,"  declares  Mr.  Fletcher,  "is  to  keep 
down  predators,  especially  the  cat,  which  Is  the  greatest 
menace  of  all  to  birds." 

During  the  winter  months  Mr.  Fletcher  keeps  the 
sanctuary  v/ell  supplied  with  food,  mainly  suet,  which  at- 
tracts many  species  including  woodpeckers,  chickadees, 
and  brown  creepers.     From  information  secured  by  bird- 
banders  who  are  studying  individual  birds,  it  can  now  be 
stated  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  birds  arc  one  of  our 
natural  resources.     "Without  them  we  should  have  no  flora 
in  the  world,"  Mr.  Fletcher  says.     One  of  the  birds  im- 
portant in  keeping  down  pests  is  the  nut-hatch  which 
lives,  during  the  winter,  on  the  eggs  of  the  female  gypsy 
moth.     Two  of  these  have  returned  to  Mr.  Fletcher's 
sanctuary  every  winter. 

It  has  recently  been  proved  that  birds  return  to  the 
places   to  which  they  arc  accustomed  uvcry  year.  Birds 
even  use  the  same  migratory  lanes  in  their  journeys  North 
and  South. 

Mr.  Fletcher  says,  "Out  of  nine  j uncos  that  were 
captured  and  banded  at  one  time,   I  have  had  six  return  to 
the  same  trap  on  the  same  lawn,  and  the  junco  is  known  to 
breed  from  New  Hampshire  to  Hudson  Bay.     This  shows  that 
birds  migrate  in  family  groups  rather  than  in  a  haphazard 
and  irregular  way." 


Eleanor  Fulton,  '37 
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FIREARMS  AND  EDGED  WEAPONS 


Mr.  Charles  T.  Haven  of  North  Main  Street,  Cohasset, 
is  a  collector  of  firearms  and  edged  weapons. 

When  Mr.  Haven  was  interviewed,  he  said,   "My  theory 
is  that  every  piece  in  a  collection  should  have  its  rea- 
son for  being  there.     Anything  that  has  appeal  should  be 
collected."     He  said  the  points  of  appeal  of  his  famous 
guns  are  that  they  had  noted  makers,   that  they  have  exqui- 
site beauty,   or  that  they  are  very  rare.     His  endeavor  is 
to  show  the  general  history  of  firearms  and  edged  weapons 
from  1590  and  1550,  respectively. 

The  firearms  of  Mr.  Haven's  collection  were  made, 
mainly,  in  Europe  and  America.     Among  them  is  one  of  the 
first  revolvers  ever  made  by  Samuel  Colt,  inventor  of 
this  weapon,   and  there  are  also  twin  thirty-six  caliber 
Navy  Colts  used  in  the  Civil  War.     Another  pair  has  a 
match  listed  as  Balkan  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York.     Mr,  Haven' s  collection  contains  several  sets  of 
dueling  pistols.     There  is  an  interesting  matchlock  which 
was  used  at  the  time  of  King  Fhilip's  War, 

P.  A.  Taylor,   the  author,  describes  one  of  the  col- 
lection,  a  combination  gun  and  dagger.     It  is  the  instru- 
ment which  was  supposedly  uso-d  to  murder  a  character  in 
her  book,   "Mystery  of  the  Cape  Cod  Tavern."     A  drawing 
of  it  is  shown  in  the  book. 


Besides  firearms,  Mr.  Haven  has  a  collection  of 
edged  weapons,   the  oldest  being  a  stiletto  made  in  1480. 
Many  of  those  were  used  by  knights  of  old.     Rapiers  and 
instruments  used  by  hired  murderers  form  a  large  part  of 
the  collection.     Decorating  the  room  are  ancient  helmets 
and  pieces  of  armor. 


Mr.  Haven  does  not  fear 
has  a  reputation  for  owning 
that  he  can  use  at  any  time 


burglary  because  he  also 
quite  a  few  modern  firearms 
to  the  best  advantage. 


Patricia  Cunningham,  '40 
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INDIAN  LIFE  OF  THE  SOUTH  SHORE 

Dr.  Henry  Hcwc  has  a  very  interesting  ccllcction  of 
Indian  Wd&pcns  and  implements,  assembled  during  the  last 
three  years,  as  a  hobby.     The  articles  in  Dr.  Howe's  col- 
lection show  how  primitive  the  life  of  the  Indian  was  be- 
fore the  coming  cf  the  white  man. 

Many  people  think  that  traces  of  Indians  in  this 
part  of  the  country  are  rare.     They  are  not  so  plentiful 
as  they  might  have  been,  if  a  plague  had  not  wiped  out 
most  of  the  population  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  but 
still  there  are  many  Indian  relics.     Traces  cf  Indian 
camp  sites  may  be  found  in  Cohasset  at  Cunningham's 
Bridge,  Rice  and  Government  Islands,  and  Straits  Pond. 

The  location  of  such  a  camp  site  is  often  indicated 
by  telltale  chips  cf  rock,  fairly  smooth  on  one  side  and 
angular  en  the  other.     These  pieces  were  chipped  off  by 
the  Indians  while  making  an  arrow-head,  perhaps,  or  a 
hce.     For  these  various  implements  the  Indians  often  used 
beach  rocks,  chipped  down  to  the  size  and  shape  desired, 
by  hitting  them  with  another  sharp-cornered  rock. 

The  Indians  had  a  great  assortment  of  tools  includ- 
ing chisels,  gimlets,  adzes,  hammer  stones,  axes,  and 
hoes.    As  there  was  no  clay  in  this  vicinity  suitable  for 
making  pottery,  containers  were  made  of  scapstonc,  be- 
cause it  held  heat. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  Massachusetts  were  great  agri- 
culturalists.    They  cultivated  mere  land  than  is  now  be- 
ing used  for  the  raising  cf  crops.     Even  islands  were 
planted.     The  chief  crops  were  pole  and  bush  beans,  corn, 
squash,  pumpkins,  and  artichokes.     Tobacco  was  obtained 
by  trading  with  tribes  to  the  south. 

There  was  no  birch  bark  in  this  vicinity  suitable 
for  canoes.     Therefore  the  Indians  used  a  heavier  type 
of  beat  for  water  transportation.     Dugouts  were  made  from 
logs  two  feet  wide,  shaped  on  the  outer  side  and  repeat- 
edly burned  and  scraped  inside,  until  the  log  was  about 
two  inches  thick. 

These  and  many  other  interesting  facts  Dr.  Howe  told 
me.     There  are  great  possibilities  in  the  study  of  an- 
cient Indian  life,  Dr.  Howe  thinks,  and  perhaps  there  are 
many  facts  yet  to  be  discovered. 


Charles  F.  Cartledge,  '38 
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ONE  THOUSAND  SHOES 

Of  the  many  hobby  collections  in  Cohasset,   that  of 
Miss  Mary  Fleming  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  val- 
uable. 

The  collection  consists  of  miniature  shoes  which  are 
made,  for  the  most  part,  of  Bennington  pottery,  Sandwich 
glass,  majolica  or  Wedgwood  ware.     Miniature  shoes  of 
wood  and  leather  are  also  included.     Grape  designs  and 
the  figures  of  cats  and  mice  may  be  found  on  many  of  the 
shoes.     The  reason  for  these  symbols,  Miss  Fleming  says, 
is  unknown. 

Mies  Fleming  became  interested  in  miniature  shoes 
when  she  was  a  small  girl.     Her  mother  had  a  collection  of 
pincushion  shoes  with  which  little  Mary  played  instead 
of  dolls. 

Sandwich  glass  shoes  and  baby  shoes  are  Miss  Flem- 
ing's favorites.     She  has  acquired  many  of  her  specimens 
herself  from  antique  shops  in  America,  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land.    In  addition,  many  people  who  have  hoard  about  her 
collection  have  brought  her  shoes  from  China,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  other  foreign  countries.     Alaska  is  also  repre- 
sented. 

The  value  of  the  shoes  is  based  on  material,  style, 
and  age.     The  makers  of  these  shoes  used  the  very  finest 
wares  that  they  could  get  to  work  with.     They  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  details,  such  as  good  luck  omens. 

Miss  Fleming  believes  that  shoos  have  always  been  a 
sign  of  good  luck.     Even  today  a  bride  is  carried  across 
the  threshold  whon  nhc  enters  her  new  home.     This  custom, 
Miss  Fleming  says,   comes  from  Italy.     The  Italians  be- 
lieve that  it  is  bad  luck  to  trip.     For  several  centuries 
shoes  were  given  as  a  wedding  gift  and  sometimes  tiny 
China  shoes  were  placed  on  the  wedding  cake. 

There  is  nothing,  Miss  Fleming  thinks,  that  brings 
such  a  sense  of  satisfaction  as  a  worth-while  hobby. 


Margaret  Roche,  '38 
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THE  MAJOR  AND  HIS  SONS 

Major  John  Pratt  was  my  great-grandfather.     He  was 
in  the  War  of  1812,  going  into  service  when  he  was  about 
twenty-three*     After  a  time  he  was  made  Major  of  his 
company.     One  of  the  places  where  he  drilled  his  soldiers 
was  in  a  field  directly  in  back  of  my  house. 

The  Pratts  were  about  the  first  taxpayers  in  the 
town  of  Cohasset;  e     They  owned  much  land  and  the  Major 
gave  to  the  town  of  Cohasset  the  land  on  which  the 
Beechwood  Church  now  stands 0 

Major  John  lived  to  a  very  ripe  old  age.     He  was 
about  ninety-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  very  much  liked  by  the  people  of  Cohasset. 

Major  John  had  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Marshall.  Isaac 
was  one  of  the  first  men  from  Cohasset  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia at  the  time  of  the  gold  rush  In  '49.     He  did  not 
stay  a  great  while,  but  came  back  to  Cohasset  to  live 
with  his  brother. 

Isaac  and  Marshall  lived  in  a  house  which  is  still 
standing  in  Beechwood.     Even  though  they  lived  together 
and  cooked  from  the  same  stove,  they  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  meddle  with  one  another's  property. 

One  morning,  when  they  were  quite  old  men,  Isaac 
went  out  to  the  back  yard  to  get  some  chips  for  the 
fire.     As  this  wood  pile  belonged  to  Marshall,  Isaac 
had  no  right  to  interfere  v/ith  someone  else's  belong- 
ings.   After  getting  the  chips  into  the  stcve, 
Marshall  said,     "Isaac,  where  did  you  get  those  chips?" 

"Out  in  the  back  yard  in  the  pile." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know,   Isaac,  that  those  chips 
belong  to  me?" 

Without  a  word  Isaac  took  the  chips  from  the  stove 
and  put  them  back  in  the  wood  pile. 

To  this  day  if  a  Pratt  gets  stubborn,  as  Isaac  did, 
it  is  said  to  him,  "He's  got  his  Pratt  up.1' 


-  Lillian  Pratt ,  '37 
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A  ROMAN  CELEBRATION 

About  forty  years  ago,  when  my  father  was  training 
to  be  a  soldier  in  the  Italian  Army,  an  exciting  thing 
happened  to  him.     On  Nev;  Year's  Eve  In  1399,  he  was  pat- 
rolling one  of  the  streets  of  Rome,     Just  before  mid- 
night a  crowd  of  people  began  to  gather  in  front  of  one 
of  the  churches.     My  father  did  nob  pay  much  attention  to 
them  because  he  thought  they  were  waiting  for  the  Midnight 
Mass . 

Just  as  the  clocks  finished  striking  the  hour  of 
twelve,  an  uproar  of  bells  and  gongs  was  heard.     All  the 
bells  of  Rome's  three  hundred  and  sixty- five  churches, 
as  well  as  the  bells  of  the  government  buildings,  were 
ringing. 

My  father,  not  knowing  what  the  uproar  was  about, 
walked  over  to  the  crowd.     As  he  crane  closer,  he  could 
see  men  with  pickaxes  and  sledge  hammers  breaking  down 
a  stone  door  of  the  church.     By  this  time  he  had  become 
very  curious,  and  he  asked  a  bystander  to  explain  what 
was  going  on.     He  was  told  that,  every  one  hundred  years, 
this  stone  door  is  broken  down,  so  that  people  may  enter 
the  church  through  this  doorway  to  attend  the  midnight 
services . 

Anthony  Rosanc,  '37 

A  SKATING  STORY 

One  of  my  ancestors,  who  lived  in  the  eld  pioneer 
days,  had  a  very  singular  and  exciting  experience. 

When  he  was  a  small  lad,  David  MacHaltcn  vas  cap- 
tured by  a  band  of  Indians  and  taken  to  their  camp.  They 
kept  him  with  them,  but  did  net  treat  him  unkindly.  As 
David  grew  older,  he  put  together  what  he  remembered  of 
his  former  heme  and  what  knowledge  he  had  accumulated 
during  his  stay  with  the  Indians,  and  deduced  the  approxi- 
mate whereabouts  of  his  home. 

There  happened  tc  be  a  lake  cf  considerable  size  be- 
tween the  Indian  Camp  and  the  nearest  settlement,  and  this 
wide  frozen  lake  was  David's  cue. 


In  those  days  people  used  to  make  skates  of  a 
sort,  things  which  were  only  an  apology  for  skates,  I 
should  say;  and  David,  while  he  was  being  kept  in  the 
Indian  camp,  fashioned  a  rude  pair  of  skates. 

The  Indians,  naturally,  were  curious  to  see  what 
these  queer  things  were.     They  looked  very  much  like 
moccasins.     On  being  questioned,  David  led  the  way  to 
the  lake  and  put  the  skates  on  his  feet.     He  showed  the 
Indians  how  fast  he  could  skim  over  the  ice.     As  he 
skated,  he  was  getting  farther  and  farther  from  shore, 
and,  with  the  unsuspecting  Indians  looking  on,  he  made 
his  escape. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  this  in  your  history  books 
and  will  be  interested  to  know  that  David  really  was 
my  ancestor. 


Great-great-grandfather  Jacob  Pratt  was  accustomed 
to. having  his  clothes  made  by  the  Joy  sisters,  Lilias 
and  Olive,  who  were  his  cousins. 

At  one  time  when  he  was  having  a  suit  made,  he 
called  quite  frequently  to  see  how  it  was  coming  along. 
When  the  suit  was  finished,  he  paid  the  girls  and  start 
cd  to  go  out.     Just  as  he  got  to  the  door,  he  turned 
around  and  said,  "Docs  anyone  here  want  to  get  married? 

Lilias  spoke  up.     "All  right.     Be  at  Dr.  Flint's 
at  two  o'clock  Sunday."     Dr.  Flint  was  the  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  church  which  still  stands  on  the 
common. 

And  so  Lilias  and  Jacob  were  married. 

It  would  have  been  quite  unfortunate  for  Jacob 
if  both  sisters  had  said,   !,Yos."     But,   as  Jacob  had 
been  quite  attentive  to  Lilias  during  his  calls  to  sec 
how  the  suit  was  progressing,   she  spoke  up  quickly 
before  Olive  had  a  chance  to  say  a  word. 


Nancy  Cunningham,  '39 
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AN  ODD  PROPOSAL 


Alt a  Pratt,  '39 
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EMERALD  ISLE 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  earth  is  Ireland, 
the  Emerald  Isle.     It  is  a  picturesque  land  with  its 
ivy-covered  castles  and  green  slopes,  and  it  is  rich 
in  history  and  romance. 

This  story  is  of  early  times  when  England  and 
Ireland  were  not  too  friendly,  and  England  was  at  war 
with  Spain. 

English  sea  captains  had  been  v/aging  war  in  Span- 
ish seas  when  in  1588,  the  Spanish  fleet  made  a  very 
heroic  but  vain  attempt  to  destroy  the  enemy  fleet  in 
the  English  channel.     The  larger  part  of  Philip's  ships 
were,  however,  destroyed  in  battle,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  fled.     They  soon  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  Spanish  who  reached  shore  alive  were  treated 
kindly  by  the  Irish,  because  of  the  latter' s  hatred 
for  the  English.       Some  of  the  young  Spaniards  mixed 
with  the  Irish  and  made  Ireland  their  permanent  home. 
Other  Spaniards  went  back  to  their  own  country,  but 
felt  homesick  for  their  gre^n  island,  and  returned  to 
Ireland.     Ever  since,  Spain  and  Ireland  have  had  close 
associations. 

Many  of  the  Spanish- Irish  descendants  of  these 
soldiers  became  united  with  the  Irish  nobility  through 
marriage.     One  young  gentleman,  the  last  of  his  line 
to  bear  the  name  in  its  Spanish  form  changed  his  name 
to  Riley,   the  local  version,  on  his  marriage  to  the 
heiress  of  King  and  Queen  counties. 

Richard  Riley,  '39 
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A  BOYHOOD  IN  HOLLAND 

Holland,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries 
in  Europe.     It  is  a  land  of  sunshine  and  color. 
Although  dykes  and  canals  are  the  most  prominent 
things  in  Holland,   the  country  is  also  noted  for  its 
beautiful  array  of  flowers.     They  are  planted  every- 
where in  the  marshy  lands. 

Y/hen  my  father  was  a  boy  in  Holland,  people  in  the 
towns  led  a  life  very  different  from  that  of  people  in 
the  cities.     The  town  folks  lived  in  clean,  white  houses 
which  v/ero  usually  equal  distances  apart.  Generally 
all  the  people  in  the  family  wore  wooden  shoes.  No 
shoes  were  ever  allowed  in  the  house.     They  were  left 
on  the  door  step. 

There  is  one  experience  I'm  sure  you  have  never 
had  and  that  is  sleeping  in  a  built-in  bed.     These  beds 
are  put  in  a  closet,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  open 
the  door  and  crawl  in.     Only  the  people  in  the  towns 
slept  in  bedsteads,   the  kind  that  your  grandparents  used. 
They  had  feather  mattresses  that  puffed  out  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  when  you  lay  down  on  them. 

All  Hollanders  had  a  jolly  time  in  the  winter. 
Skating  was  the  principal  sport.     Everybody  skated, 
young  and  old.     All  the  boys  and  girls  skated  to  school 
on  the  canals.     That  is  one  thing  that  we've  never  had 
the  chance  to  do  here.     Their  skates  were  very  different 
from  ours.     Theirs  turned  up  at  the  toes.     Boys  and  girls 
also  had  sleds,   on  which  they  were  pulled  around  by  dogs. 
Most  travel  was  by  dog  cart. 

Oh,  what  a  joyous  Christmas  the  Dutch  people  hadl 
Feasting  and  skating  all  day'.     On  Christmas  Eve,  instead 
of  hanging  up  their  stockings,   they  left  their  shoes  out- 
side the  house,   and  Santa  filled  them  out  there. 

There  wasn' t  much  night  life  in  Holland  but  when 
there  was  an  evening  party,   everybody  had  a  glorious 
time.    Hay  rides  and  parties  were  their  fancies. 

I  think  that  I  have  told  you  enough  things  to  give 
you  a  better  picture  of  the  kind  of  life  the  Dutch  people 
led.     I  believe  that  Holland  must  have  been  a  most 
interesting  country  for  any  boy  or  girl  to  grow  up  in. 


Jessie  Maree,    '  39 


MY  ANCESTORS  SURPRISE  ME 


"Oh,  what  a  boring  day,"  I  said  to  myself  as  I 
wandered  about  the  house.    When  I  turned,  I  saw  my 
aunt  standing  near  me. 

She  must  have  read  my  thoughts  because  she  said. 
"Doris,  would  you  like  to  hear  an  interesting  story?" 

I  smiled  and  said,  "Oh,  yes,"  wondering  to  my- 
self if  she  were  going  to  tell  me  the  story  of  Little 
Boy  Blue;  for  my  aunt  considers  anyone  under  eighteen 
a  child.    But  to  get  back  to  my  aunt  and  her  story. 

We  sat  down  upon  the  sofa. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  she  started,  smiling  at  me, 
"there  lived  in  Scotland  a  young  lord.  His  name  was 
James  Kerr,  and  he  was  one  of  your  ancestors. 

"Every  year  at  the  Scottish  court,  there  was  a 
big  celebration.     People  came  from  England,  Ireland, 
and  other  countries  to  be  present  at  this  big  event. 
Because  he  had  never  attended  before,  young  James 
decided  to  go. 

"The  great  day  arrived,  bringing  sunshine  and— 
love.     While  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  game  room 
James  noticed  a  beautiful  young  girl  seated  not  far 
from  him.     Upon  inquiry,  he  learned  that  she  was  Lady 
Margaret  Leeds  of  England.     After  much  scheming  he  was 
introduced  to  her.     That  was  the  beginning  of  their 
romance,     For  the  remainder  of  her  visit  they  were  to- 
gether continually. 

"Lady  Margaret's  father  was  very  much  opposed  to 
this  friendship,  and  tried  to  break  it  up.  But 
Margaret's  mother  liked  the  young  lord. 

"The  day  finally  arrived  for  Lady  Margaret's 
departure  for  England.     Her  mother,  meanwhile,  knowing 
that  Margaret's  father  would  never  Invite  the  young 
man  to  visit  them  in  England,  had  been  trying  to  think 
of  some  plan  whereby  the  lovers  could  continue  to  see 
each  other.     She  finally  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
the  young  lord  disguise  himself  as  a  coachman.  James 
did  so,  and  went  to  England  with  Lady  Margaret's  famil 

Everything  went  along  smoothly  for  a  for/  weeks, 
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until  the  father  discovered  who  his  coachman  really  was. 
Angrily,  he  threatened  to  kill  the  young  lord  unless 
he  left  at  once. 

"The  lovers  decided  to  elope  to  America.  Margaret's 
mother  helped  her  sew  gold  pieces  under  the  lining  of 
her  dress,  so  that  the  young  couple  v/ould  be  sure  to 
have  money  when  they  arrived  in  America.     Then,  one 
dark  night,  the  lovers  slipped  away  to  a  boat  which  was 
waiting  in  the  harbor,  and  sailed  for  America. 

"Prom  this  point  on,"  my  aunt  concluded,  "the  story 
is  rather  vague,  but  tradition  says  that  they  were  very 
friendly  with  the  Indians,  who  gave  Margaret  the  name 
of  'The  White  Princess.'  " 

Today  the  graves  of  Margaret  and  James  Kerr  may  be 
seen  in  a  certain  mountainous  section  of  New  York  state. 


Lend  an  ear  while  I  drag  the  well-worn  skeleton  out 
of  the  closet. 

My  poor,  dear  Cousin  Oglethorpe,  long  since  departed 
from  this  harum-scarum  earth,  lived  in  Milwaukee.  After 
a  time  Oglethorpe  began  to  develop  some  very  peculiar 
theories*    One  of  the  most  astounding  was  as  follows: 
Oglethorpe  believed  that,  if  he  built  himself  a  very  large 
cannon  and  had  himself  shet  out,  he  could  reach  the  moon. 
Many  people  try  to  reach  the  moon,  but  never  quite  as 
literally  as  Oglethorpe  did. 

After  the  cannon  was  constructed,  Ogle  bade  his  parents 
good-bye  and  stepped  bravely  into  the  cannon's  mouth. 

That  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  the  whole  of 
Oglethorpe,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  hope  Ogle 
was  a  very  distant  cousin. 

Please  don't  get  that  suspicious  look  in  your  eye. 
The  plot  of  this  tale  is  true,  although  the  names  arc  not. 


Doris  Kerr, 


'38 


"MEET  MY  COUSIN  OGLETHORPE" 


Anne  Bowdoin,  '38 
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RAIN  MID  MORE  RAIN 

A  large  ocean  liner  was  "being  tied  to  a  dock  in 
Brest,  Prance,  on  September  12,   1017.     The  deck  v/as 
crov/ded  with  uniformed  boys.     Some  were  laughing;  others 
just  looked  towards  the  misty  city.     No  one  seemed  to 
notice  that  it  was  raining.     A  loud  command  v/as  given. 
The  gangplank  v/as  lowered,  and  they  started  down. 

They  were  ordered  to  march  twelve  miles  outside  the 
city.     There  they  would  camp.     At  the  end  of  the  hike 
they  found  themselves  in  a  large  field.     By  this  time  it 
was  raining  hard.     Puddles  stood  everywhere. 

"Pitch  your  tents,"  came  the  ord^r.     The  men  looked 
at  the  Captain  in  astonishment.     Some  started  to  obey. 
Others  just  stared.     After  things  were  straightened  out, 
the  Captain  went  to  the  cook-shack  and  told  the  cook 
that  mess  call  would  be  sounded  in  one  hour. 

The  next  morning  open  trucks  were  provided  for  the 
journey  inland.     Riding  in  the  rain,   sleeping  in  the 
rain,  eating  in  the  rain  continued  for  five  days,  but 
the  American  boys  made  light  of  their  discomfort.  Almost 
all  the  men  had  colds  by  this  time.     Seven,  including 
the  Supply  Sergeant,  had  been  affected  with  influenza. 
Each  sick  man  was  given  a  tag  stating  that  he  v/as  to 
be  sent  to  a  hospital  as  soon  as  he  could  be  transferred. 
The  Supply  Sergeant  had  visions  of  spending  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  a  French  hospital. 

''If  no  one  knows  that  you  have  influenza,  unless 
you  wear  a  tag,"  meditated  the  Supply  Sergeant,  "why 
not  take  off  the  tag?"     eventually  six  tagged  men  were 
taken  to  a  hospital.     As  there  was  no  room  for  them  in- 
side,  they  had  to  remain  outside  in  the  rain.     Five  of 
them  died.     The  sixth  pulled  through,  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  suffering.     No  one  seemed  to  remember  that  seven 
men  had  received  tags. 

If,  by  chance,  some  private  happened  to  ask  v/here 
the  Supply  Sergeant  was,  he  was  met  with  the  sarcastic 
reply  from  the  First  Sergeant,  ''Ordering  umbrellas  for 
you  boys  from  Linnesotn .  " 

"And  did  the  seventh  man  die  of  the   'flu'?"  you  want 
to  know. 

No,   the  Supply  Sergeant  came  safely  back  from  France. 
In  fact,  when  I  asked  my  father  for  a  story,   this  is  the 
one  he  told  me. 

I.Iargaret  Roche,  '58 
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COPPER-TOED  BOOTS 

Grandpa  peered  over  his  square-rimmed  spectacles, 
and  wheezed,  "So  ye  want  a  anecdoke?    Son,  I  got  one 
that'll  tickle  ye  some  I " 

"It  must  be  a  real,  sure-enough  anecdote,  Cramps," 
said  I.     "No  twists  of  the  imagination,  ycu  know." 

"Jest  so,  Jest  so.    Well,  once,  when  1  was  a  little 
feller,  I  was  to  give  a  Christmas  speech  at  the  town 
hall.     A  little  yallcr  and  gre^n  town  hall  it  was,  way 
up  in  New  York  State.     I  rehearsed  and  dickered  over 
it  for  nigh  two  months . 

"I  set  a  paint in'  of  my  grand-uncle  Abijah  in 
front  of  me  on  the  sofa,  and  practiced  for  hours  and 
hours,   just  standin'  there,  with  my  fingers  stove  into 
my  vest-front,  and  mv  thumb  ketched  in  a  button  hole, 
jest  like  he  did.    But  I  never  knew  what  to  do  with 
t'other  hand,  as  he  had  hls'n  hid  under  his  coat-tails. 
I  finally  thought  that  I'd  put  a  mitten  on  the  hand 
that  was  supposed  to  be  hid  under  a  coat-tail,  jest 
so's  the  audience  couldn't  see  what  I  done  with  it. 

"Christmas  day  come  at  last,  and  I  knew  my  address 
back'ards   'n  for'ards.     Jest  special  for  the  occasion, 
Pa  give  me  a  new  pair  of  iron-shod,  copper-toed  boots. 
My,  but  they  was  purty  boots,  all  shinin'  and  glistenin'- 
like,  and  heavy  as  lead.     When  you  kicked  our  stone 
hitchin ' -post ,  they  made  sech  a  purty  noise,  that  it 
warmed  your  heart,   just  to  kick  it. 

"Come  near  time  for  the  speechin',  the  whole  county 
turned  out,  down  to  the  town  hall.    While  they  waited 
for  things  to  commence,  they  v/atched  the  hogs,  which 
was  pastured  under  the  hall. 

"It  was  mighty  raw  and  chilly  that  Christmas  day, 
so  they  built  a  good  fire  in  the  v/ood  stove  near  the 
speaker's  stand  jest  so's  he  wouldn't  freeze  to  death 
while  he  was  talkm'. 

"While  Lorn  Yates  was  makin'  the  announcements,  the 
people  got  sot  te  watch  the  program.     Purty  soon  Lem 
grabbed  me  by  the  collar,  wing  tip  it  was ,  and  hauled 
me  up  on  the  stand,  arid  hollered  v/ho  I  was,  and  why. 
After  the  interduction ,  he  set  me  in  a  nice  warm  spot, 
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right  alongside  the  stove,  and  then  left  me  danglin1  there. 
I  took  the  stance,  and  begun  my  sp-jech. 

"Purty  soon,  I  feels  my  toes  gettin'  powerful  warm; 
then  purty  soon  later,  they  got  powerful  hot;  but  I  kept 
right  on  speechin*. 

"At  about  the  middle  part  of  ny  lecture,  my  feet  was 
blistering  up  to  a  cinder,  it  felt  like  as  if,  but  I 
sweated  on  to  the  last  sentence.     I  smelt  wood  burnin'. 
Then  I  had  a  odd  sinkin'  feelin',  all  over. 

"Jest  v/hen  I  was  finishin'  the  last  word,  I  hoard  wood 
crackin*,  and,  ploonph,  I  went  clarc  through  the  floor,  and 
plunked  into  the  hogpen  under  the  hall. 

"Son,  when  I  hit  that  hogpen,  I  raised  such  a  stcan, 
that  two  hogs  and  a  ox  was  cooked  right  through.  And 
v/hen  that  steam  condensed,  it  drowned  t'other  two  hogs 
and  four  ducks," 

"But  Gramps."  I  began  incredulously. 

"Grandson,"  Grampa  interrupted,  "jest  you  tell  then 
as  wants  anccdokes,  that  ny  copper-toed  boots  absorbed  so 
much  h^at  from  the  atovo,  that  they  charred  clarc  through 
the  floor!" 

I  gasped,  hurdled  Granpa,  and  was  gone, 

L.  B,  liulvey,  *37 
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GRAHAM AN US  MCNAMICUS  AT  BIBRACTE 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  broadcast  of  the  battle 
between  the  Helvetians  and  Romans  is  sponsored  by  the 
Superswift  Arrow  Company.     It  comes  directly  from  the 
battle  field  just  outside  of  Bibractc . 

I  am  standing  high  above  the  battle  field  so  I  have 
a  perfect  view  of  the  scene  belov;  me.     Caesar  is  there 
calmly  drawing  his  four  veteran  legions  into  a  triple  line 
of  battle.     He  has  already  ordered  the  packs  of  his  sol- 
diers to  be  assembled  in  one  place  and  guarded  by  those 
in  the  highest  line  of  battle.     The  Helvetians  likewise 
have  deposited  all  their  baggage  in  one  place  and  they  are 
forming  a  crowded  phalanx.     Caesar,  as  thoughtful  as  ever, 
is  taking  the  precaution  of  removing  his  horse  and  those 
of  his  officers  so  that  their  chances  of  safety  being 
equaled,  all  temptation  to  flee  will  be  destroyed. 

At  last,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  battle  has  begun. 
A  signal  has  been  given  by  Caesar  and  the  Roman  cavalry 
is  descending  to  meet  the  enemy.     The  air  is  now  filled 
with  hurtling  spears  and  I  think  I  detect  the  glimmer  of 
Super swift* s  special  arrov;  shaft.     If  so,  more  power  to 
the  user.     Fortune  favors  the  Romans  for  they  are  drawn 
up  on  a  hill  and  most  of  their  arrows  reach  their  marks. 
This  is  certainly  exciting,  folks.     The  closely  crowded 
formation  of  the  Gauls  is  causing  their  defeat;  for 
their  shields  overlap  each  other  and  one  Roman  javelin 
pierces  and  pins  two  together,  making  the  soldiers  who 
bear  the  shields  powerless  to  move  their  arms  freely. 
Many  luckless  Helvetians,  handicapped  in  this  way  arc 
dropping  their  shields  and  fighting  unprotected  * 

The  Helvetians  are  retreating  now  to  a  nearby  hill 
v/here  they  intend  to  renew  the  attack.     Caesar's  army 
does  not  give  them  time  to  prepare  for  the  attack,  for 
the  Romans  are  running  up  swiftly  upon  them  and  renew- 
ing the  battle  even  more  fiercely  than  before  

It  is  getting  very  dark  out  here  and  it  is  hard  to 
discern  the  maneuvers  of  the  armies.     Caesar  is  putting 
quick  end  to  the  battle,  for  he  is  forcing  them  to 
surrender  and  he  is  taking  possession  of  their  camps  and 
baggage.     Undoubtedly  many  of  the  defeated  arc  fleeing 
away  into  the  darkness,  but  it  is  another  victory  for 
Caesar  and  the  infallible  Superswift  arrows. 


Nancy  Cunningham,  '39 
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MYTHS  THAT  LIVE  TODAY 

Arthur  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  were  walking  to  school 
one  morning.     Quite  suddenly  Arthur  said: 

"I've  been  making  a  lot  of  money  lately,  you  know  it?" 

"You  must  be  acquiring  the  Midas  touch,"  replied 
Elizabeth,  laughing. 

"Say,  where  do  you  get  those  quaint  expressions?" 

"Our  Latin  teacher  uses  them  a  lot.    You  know  there 
are  interesting  stories  behind  seme  of  my  'quaint 
expressions . ' " 

"It  sounds  interesting.     Tell  me  a  few." 

"I'll  tell  you  the  story  of  Midas  first.     On  a  cer- 
tain occasion  Bacchus  found  Silcnus,  his  foster-father  and 
teacher,  missing.     Silenus  had  been  drinking  and  had  wan- 
dered away  from  home.     As  it  happened,  some  peasants  found 
the  old  man  and  took  him  to  their  king,  Midas.     He  recog- 
nized Silcnus  and  so  treated  him  with  the  best  of  care. 
He  entertained  him  for  ten  days  and  ten  nights  and  on  the 
eleventh  day,  took  him  back  to  his  home.  Consequently 
Bacchus  offered  Midas  a  reward.     Midas  seeing  his  chance, 
asked  that  whatever  he  touched  might  be  turned  to  gold. 
Bacchus  granted  his  wish,  but  was  sorry  he  had  not  made 
a  better  selection.     Midas  went  home  rejoicing  all  the 
way  and  thinking  how  wise  he  had  been  in  his  choice.  Just 
to  sec  if  his  wish  really  had  been  granted  he  picked  up  a 
stone  which  turned  to  geld.     When  he  arrived  home  he  ord- 
ered a  splendid  meal  to  be  spread,  but  tc  his  dismay  he 
found  that  it  didn't  make  any  difference  what  he  touched; 
everything  turned  to  gold. 

"He  finally  turned  to  Bacchus  and  asked  him  to  take 
the  gift  away.     Bacchus,  who  was  a  forgiving  god,  told 
Midas  to  go  to  the  river  Pactolus  and  find  its  fountain- 
head,  explaining  that  if  he  plunged  his  body  in  the  water 
it  would  wash  away  the  curse.    When  Midas  did  this  his 
gold-creating  power  was  instilled  in  the  sands.     The  sands 
turned  to  gold  and  remained  so  to  this  day." 

"I've  heard  people  call  a  great  feat  of  strength 
a  Herculean  task.     How  do  you  explain  that?"  asked  Arthur. 
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"That  one  is  easy.     Hercules  is  supposed  to  be  the 
'strong  man'  of  mythology.     Even  as  a  baby  Hercules  showed 
signs  of  great  strength.     When  his  stepmother  first  saw 
Hercules  she  declared  war  against  him.     While  Hercules 
was  in  his  cradle  his  stepmother  sent  two  serpents  in  to 
kill  him.     With  his  bare  hands  he  strangled  the  two 
serpent  s • 

"As  Hercules  was  a  subject  of  Eurystheus  he  was  bound 
to  obey  his  commands.     There  are  twelve  of  these  commands 
which  put  together  are  called  the   'Twelve  Labors  of 
Hercules'.     I  won't  tell  you  all  of  them  because  I  haven't 
t  ime  . 

"His  first  order  was  to  capture  the  Nemean  lion. 
The  village  of  Nemea  was  infested  by  a  most  ferocious 
lion  and  Eurystheus  ordered  Hercules  to  bring  the  lion 
skin  back.     Hercules  set  out  to  kill  the  lion  with  a 
club  and  arrows,  but  to  no  avail.     He  finally  had  to 
strangle  the  lion  with  his  hands.     When  Hercules  brought 
the  lion  back  on  his  shoulders  the  king  was  so  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  it,   that  he  ordered  him  to  deliver  the 
account  of  his  exploits  in  the  future  outside  of  the 
t  own . 

"His  next  labor  was  to  slaughter  the  Hydra,  a  huge 
monster  which  lived  in  a  swamp*     The  Hydra  had  nine  heads 
of  which  the  middle  one  was  invulnerable.     Hercules  went 
up  bravely  and  struck  off  one  of  the  heads  with  a  club. 
This  only  made  it  worse,  for  two  more  sprang  up  in  its 
place.     Finally  with  the  aid  of  his  servant  he  burned 
away  the  heads  and  buried  the  invulnerable  one  under  a 
rock. lf 

"Another  labor  was  cleaning  the  stables  of  Au.gcas. 
King  Augeas  had  a  herd  of  three  thousand  oxen  whose 
stalls  hadn't  been  cleaned  for  thirty  years.  Hercules 
caused  the  rivers  Alphcus  and  Peneus  to  run  through  the 
stables.     The  stables  were  thoroughly  cleansed  in  one 
day." 

"That  was  some  task,"  said  Arthur.     "Do  you  know 
any  more  stories?" 

"I  was  reading  a  book  last  night  which  mentioned 
an  Icarian  adventure.     I  looked  the  term  up  in  my  book 
of  Mythology.     The  story  was  about  Daedalus  and  Icarus. 
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"It  seems  that  Daedalus  had  built  a  labyrinth  for 
King  Minos  of  Crete  but  later  lost  the  favor  of  the 
king.     Daedalus  and  his  son  Icarus  were  kept  prisoners 
in  a  tower.     Therefore  Daedalus  contrived  a  way  to  get 
out  of  his  predicarient .     1  liinos  nay  be  able  to  control 
land  and  seas,  but  he  certainly  can't  control  the  air,' 
thought  Daedalus.     lie  worked  patiently  with  wax,  feathers 
and  thread.     Finally  he  had  wings  made  for  himself  and 
his  son.     Before  they  started  Daedalus  warned  Icarus 
not  to  fly  too  high,  for  the  sun  would  melt  the  wax;  and 
if  he  flew  too  low  the  dampness  would  clog  his  wings. 
After  the  two  had  been  flying  a  while  Icarus  was  so 
happy  he  flow  higher.     As  he  did  so  the  sun  melted  the 
wings  from  him.     In  vain  Icarus  flapped  his  arras  but  ho 
fell  into  the  sea.     Daedalus  buried  his  son  end  called 
the  land  Icaria  in  his  memory.     The  sea  into  which  he 
fell  was  called  the  Icarian  Sca.;' 

"Gee,   that  was  swell,  sis.-   Thanks  for  telling  me." 

"Well,   it  at  least  took  up  the  time  going  to  school. 
Here  we  arc.     So  long." 

Elizabeth  Lewis,  '40 
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OR  GET  OR  IX 

"Now,   sons  of  fair  Helvetia 
Arise  and  take  your  wives 
And  prepare  to  flee  from  here 
If  you  would  save  your  lives. 
High  are  the  Jura  mountains 
Deep  is  the  river  Rhine 
And  with  the  Lake  Lemannus 
They  hinder  our  designs. 

Above  all  men,  Orgetorix 

Is  by  the  Gauls  revered 

As  by  the  leaders,  Caesar 

Is  of  all  Romans  feared. '' 

And  now  does  every  heart  beat  loud 

With  eagerness  beat  fast 

The  Gauls  have  always  been  hemmed  in 

All  through  their  peaceful  past. 

In  two  years'  time  they  all  decide 

They  must  plan  to  depart 

Deep  is  desire  for  freedom 

In  every  Gallic  heart 

Two  strong  men,  Orgetorix 

Won  over  to  his  side 

(Great,  indeed,  are  his  desires 

And  greater  still  his  pride.) 

Dumnorix,  the  Eaeduan 
Who  many  men  has  slain 
And  Casticus,  the  Sequan 
Who  royal  power  might  gain. 
Greedy  was  Orgetorix 
Ho  wished  to  be  supreme 
For  this  was  his  ambition 
And  this  was  his  fond  dream. 

When  this  news  reached  the  magistrates 
They  raged  as  well  they  might 
And  thrice  they  sat  and  pondered 
How  to  maintain  their  right. 
Forthwith  uprose  a  leader 
Who,  looking  solemn  said, 
"Bring  bold  Orgetorix  in  chains 
3e  he  alive  or  dead." 
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And  then  Orgetorix  was  brought 
With  full  ten  thousand  men 
And  all  his  faithful  vassals 
Who  followed  him  again 
Thrf.ce  looked  he  at  the  leaders 
Thrice  looked  he  at  his  foes 
Then  gazing  up  to  Heaven 
Raised  a  cry  of  woo. 

But  when  the  time  for  trial  came 
Orgetorix  had  fled 

They  fought  it  out  with  sword  end  arm 

They  found  Orgetorix  dead. 

They  said  that  he  had  not  been  killed 

But  by  his  hand  had  died. 

(We  have  r.o  prcof  or  records 

To  tell  us  that  they  lied.) 

Peggy  Mule any,  '39 

A  FRIEND  OF  CAESAR 

William  Stearns  Davis 

The  author's  purpose  in  v/riting  this  stirring 
story  of  the  classical  age  was  undoubtedly  to  shew  the 
reader  the  similarities  between  that  age  and  modern  life. 
The  chaos  in  the  Roman  Senate,  the  bribing  and  graft  of 
the  politicians  are  a  realistic  prcof  that  human  nature 
never  changes. 

The  plot  concerning  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic 
centers  around  a  friend  of  Caesar,  Quintus  Drusus  of 
Praencste,  young,  beloved  of  many  friends,  inexperienced 
in  the  ruthlessness  of  politics  but  firm  in  his  belief 
that  the  Roman  Republic  is  the  best  government  for  that 
great  city.     Caesar  assailed  from  all  sides  by  the  cry 
"tyrant",  is  deeply  in  need  of  a  true  friend  and  he  finds 
this  and  more  in  young  Drusus. 

This  story  is  so  successfully  conveyed  that  it 
presents  the  reader  with  a  clear  and  vivid  picture  of 
ancient  Rome. 


Nancy  Cunningham,  '39 
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LA  FAYETTE 

ne  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  which 
binds  together  two  ~reat  democracies  of  the 
world,   the  United  States  and  France,   is  the 
I.arquis  de  La  Fayette.     His  name  ranks  nearly 
as  high  as  Washington* s  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Revolution,  for  both  his  life  and  his 
fortune  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  colo- 
nics in  their  battle  for  freedom.     By  birth  he  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families  of  France,  tha 
of  Du  lioticr;  and  from  his  father  he  inherited  a  castle, 
a  fortune,  and  the  title  of  marquis.     At  an  early  age  he 
married  a  member  of  another  old  French  noble  family. 

He  was  nineteen  when  the  American  colonics  revolted 
from  his  country's  old  enemy,  England.  Disobeying  his 
father's  and  his  king's  commands,  he  bought  a  vessel  and 
went  to  America  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  He  offered  to  serve  without  pay  and  was  given 
the  rank  of  naj or-goncral.  He  soon  became  a  close  friend 
of  George  Washington,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army. 

Kc  served  under  Washington  for  the  duration  of  the 
Revolution  and  was  a  great  help  in  bringing  about  the 
final  victory  of  the  colonies.     His  first  battle,  Brandy- 
wine,  left  him  slightly  wounded.     Ee  also  took  part  in 
the  Battle  of  I'onmouth  and  the  Rhode  Island  expedition, 
as  well  as  the  battle  of  Barren  Hill. 

These  services,  however,  were  dwarfed  by  his  great- 
est service  to  the  colonies,  that  of  inducing  the  French 
government  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  colonies 
It  is  thought  that  without  the  help  of  France,   the  Revo- 
lution would  have  been  a  lost  cause.     Ships,  ammunition, 
clothing,   and  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  colonies  from 
France.     La  Fayette  took  part  in  the  final  campaign  of 
the  war  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Cornv/allis 
at  Yorktown. 

He  then  returned  to  his  native  land  but  he  twice 
visited  the  United  States.     People  of  all  classes  were 
united  in  their  desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
their  country' s  friend.     Congress  gave  him  a  township 
of  land  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  appreciation 
of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  liberty. 

James  Cunningham,  '37 
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LS  CHATEAU  DE  BLOIS 

^>         f\  t  As  we  stand  in  the  quiet  noon- 

;..       — 'vv,  '  „r..j  light  and  look  across  the  river  Loire, 

RtJ   \  H  \ v/e  see  ^e  maJe3^ic  outline  of  the 
v^'^*V  A  \,  "■"  '■■         Chateau  de  Elois.     If  we  watch  long 
.,4..'*l\  *r     ' ' "   \'-'<'^  enough,  could        perceive  its  former 

'^J^-^-r..'-  /C^f.-  J  occupants ,  the  ruirdered  Duke  of  Guise 

-  /^-**%*    c,     J  A i  and  his  brother,  jr  perhaps  the 

"sinister  Catherine'  de  iiedici,  gowned  in  black? 

It  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  Blois  was  at  the 
height  of  its  fane.     Being  the  royal  residence,  the  great 
castle  teemed  with  the  activity  of  the  glorious  courts. 
There  the  royal  princes  and  their  retinues  amused  themselves 
with  duels,  hawking,  wrestling  matches,  jousts,  tournaments , 
and  tennis,     In  this  "beautiful  castle  was  to  be  found  all 
the  pomp  and  glory  of  Old  France. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  structure  at  Blois,  the  root 
from  which  the  present  chateau  sprang,  was  an  old  Roman 
camp  or  fortress.     Theobald  the  Trickster  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  castle  built  for  himself  here  in  the  tenth 
century.     During  the  next  five  centuries  the  castle  was 
passed  on  from  one  feudal  lord  to  another,  each  one  adding 
something,  until  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
Orleans,    Louis  XII  was  born  here.     It  wc.s  he  who  made  the 
greatest  changes  in  the  Chateau  de  Blois  that  it  has  ever 
known.     About  1498,  six  years  after  Columbus  discovered 
America,  the  architects  of  Louis  XII  started  their  work  of 
remodeling  and  rebuilding  Blois.     Although  it  was  Louis *s 
idea,  he  probably  had  little  to  do  with  the  actual  plans, 
because  at  this  time  he  was  occupied  in  divorcing  Jeanne 
of  Frcnce  that  he  might  marry  Anne  of  Brittany  and  thus 
add  her  estates  to  his  kingdom.     The  portions  of  the  chateau 
rebuilt  under  Louis  and  Anno  are  copiously  decorated  with 
porcupines,  the  device  of  Louis,  festooned  ropes,  the 
device  of  Anne,  and  their  initials.     In  a  niche  r.bove  the 
entrance  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  a  copy  of  the 
statue  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

The  work  of  restoring  or  rebuilding  the  old  chateau 
did  not  stop  with  the  death  of  Louis  but  was  continued  by 
his  daughter,  Clr.ude,  and  her  husband,  Francis  I.  The 
portions  built  under  Francis  and  Claude  ^re  indicated  by 
crowned  salamanders  and  by  their  initials  laced  in  crowns. 
The  most  notable  of  their  many  contributions  to  the  chateau 
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is  the  magnificent  exterior  staircase.     This  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  example  of  Renaissance  Art  in  the  cas- 
tle or  even  in  Prance.     This  cylindrical  staircase  of 
delicately  carved  stone  rises  against  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  castle.     Here  one  easily  climbs  the  height  of  the 
chateau  in  the  open  air. 

Although  at  present  the  chateau  is  bare  and  un- 
furnished, the  interior  still  shows  traces  of  the  reign 
of  Francis  and  Claude.  Doorways  decorated  with  cupids, 
birds,  and  flowers  in  low  relief,  and  beautifully 
ornamented  mantle  pieces,  initialed  and  colored  in  blue 
and  gold  are  typical  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  too 
many  of  these  decorations  have  been  destroyed  by  subse- 
quent occupants  of  the  chateau. 

One  of  the  famous  occupants  of  Blois  v/as  the  evil 
Catherine  de  Medici.     Here  are  found  her  apartments,  her 
oratory,  and  beside  it,  behind  secret  panels,  the  closets 
where  she  kept  her  poisons. 

It  was  after  the  reign  of  Henry  III  that  Blcis 
ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence.     During  his  reign,  there 
v/as  great  religious  strife,   and  Henry,  fearing  lest  he 
lose  his  throne  or  even  his  life,  had  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Duke's  brother,   the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  assas- 
sinated in  the  chateau.     These  two  deaths  resulted  in 
another.     Catherine  de  Medici,  believing  herself  respon- 
sible, because  she  had  brought  the  two  men  to  Blois ,  took 
to  her  bed  and  died  a  few  days  later.     These  deaths 
obliterated  the  attractiveness  of  B] ois  in  the  eyes  of 
the  royal  family. 

Only  three  more  members  of  royalty  occupied  the 
chateau  before  it  was  offered  for  sale  in  1774.  Louis 
XVI,  having  tried  to  sell  it  for  several  years  without 
avail,   ordered  it  destroyed  in  1788.     It  was  saved  from 
this  fate  by  the  Revolution,  and  was  used  as  barracks 
until  1842. 

In  1845  Felix  Dub an  started  his  marvelous  work  of 
restoring  the  old  chateau,  but  is  far  from  perfected. 
Like  all  old  masterpieces,  Blois  has  had  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  nature  and  vandalism.     The  damage  caused  by  the 
elements  is  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  shameful  that  the 
beauty  of  bygone  eras  should  be  ruined  by  men. 


W,  C.  Gardner,  '37 
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"NICETTE" 

par  Saint  Juirs 

^V"^^''^Pnatole  passait  la   soiree  avec  son  vieil  ami,  le 

|]  Mvi/Odocteur  Bardais  ,  un  illustre  savant  qui  travaillait 
(l/^v:-^i(    3ur  ^es  sucs'tances  veneneuses  .    Tout  a  coup  le 

V:"W)docteur  a  re  garde"  f  ixement  Anatole  en  disant,  "Tu 
— ^v^es  un  homme  r.iort."    Anatole  a  dit  au  docteur  qu'il 
avait  recu  ce  matin-la  une  lettre  ou  se  trouvait  une  fleur 
rouge  d'un  par  fur.:  bizarre.     Le  docteur  lui  a  dit  que  v 
c'etait  "la  fleur  rr.ortelie"  ,  et  que  Anatole  mourrait  a 
neuf  heures  le  lendenain  r.atin. 

* 

II  a  couru  longtemps  dans  la  ville,  puis  il  a  pens© 
que  puisqu'il  n1 avait  que  dix  heures  a  vivre ,  il  ferait  , 
d'abord  son  testament.     La  seule  personnel  qui  il  s 1 inte 
ressait  etait  une  petite  cousine  eloignee,  Nicette 5  qui 
etait  orpheline  comme  lui.     II  a  laisse'tout  a  Nicette. 

II  s'est  rappele^que  la  derniere  fois  qu'il  1' avait 
vue,  elle  e"tait  bien  triste.     L.Bouvard,   son  tuteur,  desi- 
rait  qu'elle  se  marie  avec  h. Capdenac,  un  professeur 
d'escrime.     Elle  le  haissait  puisqu'elle  ainait  un  autre 
homme,  Anatole  ne  savait  pas  qui.     Aussi  est-il  alle"  chez 
le  tuteur  de  Nicette  a  quatre  heures  du  matin.     II  a 
demande" que  II.Bouvard  renonce  Na  marier  Nicette  avec  LI. 
Capdenac.     Enfin  II.Bouvard  a  dit  qu'il  y  consentirait  si 
Anatole  obtenait  la  renonciation  de      Capdenac . 

A  six  heures  du  matin  Anatole  est  arrive" chez  H.^ 
Capdenac.     Celui-ci  etait  un  homme  bien  timide.  Plutot 
que  de  se  battre  avec  Anatole ,  il  a  signe"  sa  renonciation. 

v         Puis  Anatole  a  couru  chez  II.Bouvard.     II  y  est  arrive" 
a  huit  heures.  x  Quand  il  a  dit  'a  Nicette  que  M. Capdenac 
avait  consenti  a  ce  qu'elle  se  marie  avec  celui  qu'elle 
aimait ,  elle  a  demanded  "Vraiment,  mon  tuteur,  vous  voulez 
bien  que  j'epouse  Anatole?'1     Anatole,  surpris  et  mal- 
heureux,  a  explique' tout  a  Nicette.     Elle  a  dit  que  le 
docteur  a  du.  se  tromper  et  elle  a  demande'  qui  etait  ce 
docteur.     Entendant,  le  nom  de  Bardais,  Bouvard,  qui  lisalt 
le  journal,  s'est  eerie',  ;,Bardais  a  perdu  la  raison.  On 
l'a  transporte/ cette  milt  \  minuit  dans  un  hopital  prive" 
II  croyait  que  toutes  les  personnes  etaient  empoisonne'es , 
et  il  essayait  de  le  leur  persuader/' 

"Les  deux  jeunes  gens  sont  tombes  dans  les  bras  l'un 
de  1 'autre." 


Eleanor  Fulton  '37 
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tills 
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(1)  L'Arc  do  Triorphc  (2)Lo  Sacre  Coeur  (3)  L' Opera 
(4)  La  Eadelaine (5)  Le  Panthe'on  (6)  La  Tour  Eiffel 

(7)  L'Hotel  des  Invalides 

(8)  Notre-Dame  do  Paris  is  the  most  perfect  example 

of  French-Gothic  architecture  in  all  Prance.     Its  con- 
struction was  started  in  1163.     It  was  meant  to  be  a 
true  temple  of  God,   thus,  only  perfection  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  artists  and  masons  v/as  used.     The  huge  stained 
glass  windows,   the  massive  pillars,   and  all  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  which  went  into  its  construction  have  re- 
mained throughout  the  ages,  a  tribute  to  the  God  who  in- 
spired such  an  expression  of  love  in  those  Medieval 
craftsmen. 

Louis  i.iulvey  1 37 


THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY 


-  * 


gift  of  France  to  commemorate  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  American  independence,  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  v/as  erected  on  Eedloe's  Island  in 
Hew  York  Harbor.     This  statue  was  intended  to 


^^^■■^H   symbolize  the  historic  friendship  between  the 


two  republics  and  to  typify  the  idea  of  freedom  and  brother- 
hood which  underlies  a  republican  form  of  government.  The 
thought  of  the  statue  originated  with  the  French  sculptor 
Frederic  Augustc  Bartholdi  while  he  was  visiting  the  United 
States.     It  became  a  reality  after  the  subscription  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the  French 
people. 
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The  figure  is  that  of  a  proud  woman  clad  in  a  tun- 
ic.    Her  uplifted  right  hand  holds  a  torch,  while  the 
left  hand  grasps  a  tablet  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
date  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     The  head  is 
crowned  by  a  diadem.     It  is  interesting  to  know  that, 
because  of  the  great  size  of  the  statue,   it  was  im- 
possible to  construct  it  in  one  solid  mass,  Bartholdi 
adopted  a  new  way.     He  made  the  statue  of  hammered 
sheets  of  copper  over  a  metal  framework.     It  was  taken 
apart  and  exported  in  pieces  to  America  on  a  gunboat. 

Last  October,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this 
famed  statue  was  celebrated.     From  France  an  address 
by  President  Lebrun  came  over  the  air.     In  turn  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  gave  an  address  in  which  he  said,  among 
other  things,  "it  is  fitting  that  this  should  be  a  ser- 
vice of  re-dedication  to  the  liberty  and  the  peace 
which  this  statue  symbolizes." 

Doris  James,   f38      Grace  Pratt,  '37 

^JT^  AFTER  THE  WAR 


Jfter  the  War,  the  French  found  that  the  popu- 
(    lation  of  the  battle  area  was  only  two-thirds 
\\  of  what  it  had  been.     One  calamity  was  the 
^lack  of  water.     People  were  dependent  on  wells, 
lese  had  been  either  destroyed  or  poisoned.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  wells  to 
be  repaired.     Roads,  bridges  and  viaducts,  and  also  rail- 
roads had  to  be  built  over.     Over  fifteen  hundred 
bridges  and  tunnels  needed  rebuilding.     Two-thirds  of 
the  coal  mines  had  been  either  blown  up  or  flooded  and 
tv/o  hundred  had  to  be  rebored.     Most  of  the  power  plants 
had  been  ruined. 

Think  of  all  the  tons  and  tons  of  barbed  wire  that 
covered  the  land!     Most  of  this  was  on  land  that  had 
been  farms  which  lay  in  the  "Red  Zone",  where  the  worst 
of  the  fighting  took  place.     This  "Red  Zone"  area  would 
make  three  thousand  farms  of  one  hundred  acres  each. 
All  the  linen  and  cotton  mills  of  the  north  were  de- 
stroyed, but  they  are  now  rebuilt  and  are  producing 
more  than  ever,  with  fewer  men  working,  due  to  mechan- 
ical inventions. 

All  in  all,  Franco  is  an  up  and  coming  nation.  It 
has  been  made  over,  just  as  Spain  will  have  to  be. 

Norman  Card,  '38 
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MILL  BOY  OF  THE  SLASHES 

In  Hanover  County    Virginia,   there  is  a  low  swampy 
region  known  as  the  Slashes.     In  the  years  shortly  after 
the  Revolution,  a  lanky  lad  of  nine  or  ten  could  be  seen 
riding  on  horseback  carrying  corn  to  the  mill  on  Pamunkey 
River.     This  lad  was  known  by  the  neighbors  along  this 
often  traveled  route  as  ''The  Mill  boy  of  the  Slashes. " 
Such  were  the  surroundings  in  which  one  of  America's  great- 
est statesmen,  Henry  Clay,  was  born. 

When  Henry  Clay  was  five  years  of  age  his  father  died. 
His  mother,  who  was  left  v/ith  seven  children,  saw  that 
Henry  received  the  elements  of  a  common-school  education 
in  the  log  school-house  of  the  Slashes. 

His  mother  married  again  and  Terry's  stepfather  took 
an  interest  in  the  boy.     He  started  him  in  a  retail  store 
in  Richmond  and  later  got  him  a  position  in  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery. 

Later  Henry  Clay  left  Richmond  to  go  to  Kentucky  where, 
after  years  of  study,  he  became  a  proficient  lawyer.  His 
early  practice  was  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Kentucky, 

In  one  of  his  early  cases,  Clay  defended  a  Mrs.  Phelps 
who,   in  a  fit  of  passion,  had  seized  a  musket  and  shot  her 
sis ter-in-law  in  the  head.     I.Irs.  Phelps  was  of  respectable 
family  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that  she  had  killed  her 
sister-in-law.     She  had  never  before  been  accused  of  any 
fault.     Clay's  theory  was  that  the  deed  had  been  committed 
in  a  moment  of  temporary  delirium.     The  jury  concluded 
that  she  was  sane  enough  to  spend  a  short  term  in  a  jail. 

At  another  time  Clay  saved  the  life  of  a  Mr,  Willis 
who  had  committed  murder.     Years  afterward  Mr.  Willis  met 
Mr.  Clay  and,  being  intoxicated,  cried,  "Here  comes  Hr, 
Clay,  who  saved  my  life." 

.    "Ah,  Willis,  poor  fellow,"  said  Clay,   ''I  fear  I  have 
saved  too  many  like  you  who  ought  to  be  hanged.'1 


Clay  was  a  very  popular  man.     Among  his  most  ardent 
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admirers  from  early  youth  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  Both 
Lincoln  and  Clay  were  born  into  conditions  of  poverty 
yet  both  rose  to  high  distinctions.     Lincoln  never  for- 
got the  deep  sorrow  which  overwhelmed  him  when  he  learned 
of  Clay's  defeat  in  the  presidential  election  of  1844. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  duell- 
ing and  gambling  wore  common  practices  in  this  country. 
Clay  wao  involved  in  several  duels,   one  of  which  was 
with  the  famous  John  Randolph.     He  was  also  an  ardent 
gambler.     In  the  years  following  his  hard  study  of  law, 
he  seemed  to  have  been  bent  on  enjoyment.     He  threw 
himself  into  life's  pleasures  with  a  fervor  which  seem- 
ed to  be  an  effort  to  make  up  for  a  lack  of  recreation 
during  years  of  study. 

Clay  was  an  orator  rather  than  a  rcasoncr.     He  was 
talented  and  very  stubborn.     In  his  many  years  in  the 
Senate,   the  House,   and  the  President's  Cabinet  he  was 
known  to  change  his  mind  on  a  political  question  but 
once  or  twice.     On  the  day  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  was  chosen  Speaker. 

The  lanky  lad  from  the  Slashes  is  remembered  for 
a  remarkable  career  of  public  service.     He  was  five 
times  Speaker  of  the  House  and  served  eight  times  in 
the  Senate,     He  was  American  Peace  Commissioner  at 
Ghent  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,   throe  times  a 
candidate  for  President,   and  author  of  the  famous 
Missouri  Compromise  and  Omnibus  Bills.     His  ability  to 
settle  disputes  by  compromise  won  him  the  title  of  "The 
Groat  Pacificator." 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  Clay,  whom  he  idolized 
through  life,   "His  example  teaches  us  that  one  can 
scarcely  be  so  poor  but  that,  if  he  will,  he  can  acquire 
sufficient  education  to  get  through  the  world  respect- 
ably." 


3.  Pratt,  '37 
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COLONIAL  AMUSEMENTS 

In  colonial  days  social  gatherings  were  more  frequent 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South,  but  longer  and  less  solemn 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North.     As  the  plantations  of 
the  South  were  very  far  apart,  neighbors  were  not  able 
to  gather  together  very  often,  so  when  they  did  they 
stayed  for  hours  and  sometimes  for  days. 

In  New  England  everybody  went  to  church  on  Sunday 
and  to  a  solemn  lecture  on  Thursday,  but  in  the  South 
the  distances  between  the  plantations  were  too  great  to 
allow  communities  to  have  church  gatherings  very  often. 
Therefore  harvesting  and  storing  food  proved  to  be  a 
popular  excuse  for  neighborhood  gathering.     In  the  autumn 
apple-parings  and  corn-huskmgs  provided  gjod  entertain- 
ment, but  when  winter  set  in,   there  wore  scarcely  any 
chances  for  amusement  in  the  wide- spread  towns.     As  a 
result,   the  singing-school  became  very  popular.  Throvgh 
the  singing  school,   the  young  people  became  much  better 
acquainted. 

The  chief  amusements  of  Southern  colonial  women 
were  balls  or  country  dances.     These  were  very  smart 
affairs,   although  they  began  in  bror.d  dr.ylight.     Many  of 
the  dr-ncc  steps,  favorites  of  Revolutionary  Days,  were 
named  after  battles,  for  instance:     "A  Successful 
Campaign"  and  "Stony  Point." 

The  favorite  summer  recreations  were  boating  and 
fishing  parties,  and  the  winter  amusements ,  balls  and 
sleigh  rides. 

A  forerunner  of  the  modern  fair,  Racing  Day,  was 
held  in  Virginia  in  1737.     Horse  races  end  other  races 
were  run.     Prizes  were  offered  for  wrestling,  singing, 
dancing,   and  for  the  hr.ndsomcst  young  country  maid. 

The  most  popular  entertainment  in  the  North,  how- 
cvor,  was  a  "turtle-frolic".     Every  sca-captrin  who 
sailed  to  or  near  the  Uost  Indies  was  expected  to  bring 
or  send  home  a  turtle  from  the  Indies.     More  turtles 
v/crc  brought  to  Newport,   R:  odc  Island,   than  to  any  other 
scacoast  town.     One  "turtle-frolic"  was  held  on  Goat 
Island  in  December.     Fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  sailed 
over  in  a  sloop  and  v/crc  welcomed  with  a  hoisted  flag 
and  the  salute  of  cannon.     Dinner  was  served  at  two. 
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tea  at  five,  and  then  the  dancing  began.     The  party 
landed  at  the  Newport  Wharf  at  eleven  that  evening. 
Then,  instead  of  separating,  they  went  the  rounds,  leav- 
ing one  member  of  the  party  at  a  tine  at  his  own  door 
and  then  serenading  him.     This  was  repeated  until  every- 
body had  been  honored  that  v/ay. 

Music  has  always  been  very  popular  in  New  England, 
The  first  nusical  instruments  wore  martial,  fifes  and 
drums,  and  hautboys,  wind  instruments  similar  to  clarinets. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  few  spinets,  an  er.rly 
form  of  piano,  were  brought  to  Eos ton  and  Philadelphia. 
The  first  "forte-piano"  was  brought  to  New  England^  in 
1785  by  John  Brown  for  his  daughter  Sarah,  later  Mrs. 
Eerrcshoff.     It  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Horrc- 
shoff  family  of  Eristol,  Rhode  Island. 


Eleanor  Pulton,  '37 
12-a  History 


WHY  EDUCATION? 


Wo  must  learn.     It's  our  duty  to  all  the  tax- 
payers, to  the  founders  of  the  public  high  school,  and  to 
ourselves.     Our  government  is  a  democracy  for  the  people 
and  by  the  people.     Arc  we  not  the  next  one^ to  carry  on 
this  burden  of  government?     An  ignorant  race  cannot  hope 
to  govern  the  country  wisely. 

The  main  idea  of  having  public  education,  is  to  give 
to  everyone  knowledge  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  his 
share  in  carrying  on  the  democracy.     The  founders  of  this 
idea  had  dreams  of  a  whole  country  educated  well  enough 
to  maintain  a  government  that  would  be  so  strong  and  safe 
that  nothing  could  possibly  harm  it.     For  this  reason, 
everyone  pays  taxes  in  order  to  send  all  the  youth  of  the 
nation  to  school. 


More  and  more,  men  and  women  sec  the  reason  why 
education  is  necessary  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
further  it.     Can  you  lag  behind  when  you  know  that  these 
people  need  you?     Can  you  not  see  the  advantages  and 
opportunities  of  knowledge?     All  you  need  do  is  open  the 
page  before  you  and  take  an  interest  in  growing  bigger  in 
mind  and  better  in  character.     Try  this,  and  the  question 
"V.'hy  Education?"  will  be  wiped  from  your  mind. 


Anne  Bowdom,  '58 
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DID  YCU  KNOW  THAT 

Pericles  always  wore  a  hat  because  his  head  was  pointed 
at  the  top? 

Caesar  was  called  ''Baldy11  by  some  of  his  friends  and 
was  quite  sensitive  about  it? 

The  Arabic  system  of  numbers  originated  in  India? 

Part  of  the  Appian  Way,  the  sewerage  system,  and  some 
of  the  aqueducts  cf  ancient  Rome  have  been  used  up  to 
modern  times? 

The  beacon  of  the  lighthouse  at  Alexandria,  built  in 
297  3.   C,  could  be  seen  for  27  miles  at  sea? 

The  Egyptian  women  used  green  powder  for  make-up? 

Despite  popular  belief,  Joan  of  Arc  had  a  fair  trial? 

The  three  balls  over  a  pawn-broker's  shop  were  orig- 
inally pills  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  De  Medicis,  a 
family  of  doctors? 

In  ancient  Greece  the  wife  and  children  were  made  to 
eat  in  a  separate  room  when  the  husband  had  guests? 

The  Sumerians  used  clay  tablets  for  letters  and  a 
second  layer  of  clay  baked  on  the  letter  was  used  as 
an  envelope? 

Saladin,  leader  of  the  Moslems,  was  really  named  Sala- 
ud-dim- ib  in-ayyub  ? 

The  Phoenicians  originated  the  process  of  dyeing  cloth? 

The  word  candy  came  from  the  name  cand,   a  sweet  cane 
which  Alexander's  army  found  the  natives  using  in 
Persia? 

Charles  the  Fifth  had  adenoids? 

The  Chinese  vrore  the  first  to  have  civil  service  ex- 
aminations ? 

The  word  Jehovah  was  originally  Yahweh  but  became 
Jehovah  through  a  misspelling  by  a  copyist  in  a  monas- 
tery? 

Edited  by  Frank  Browne,  '39 
Ralph  Petersen1 39 
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OUR  VISIT  TO  W  M  E  X 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  studio  we  were  taken  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  to  a  largo  lobby.     After  waiting  a  few 
minutes  wo  wore  ushered  into  the  broadcas ting  room.  It 
v/as  very  spacious  with  two  pianos  in  the  center  and  a 
microphone  at  one  ond.     Tapestries  covered  the  walls  from 
ceiling  to  floor,  v/ith  tho  exception  of  a  window  facing 
the  control  room. 

We  had  arrived  about  an  hour  early  so  we  went  through 
the  entire  broadcast  twice.     The  hands  of  the  clock  ncared 
4:45  and  our  anxiety  grew  more  intense.     Finally  a  red 
light  was  turned  on,  and  the  announcer  held  up  his  arm 
as  a  signal  that  wc  were  on  the  air.     The  chorus  sang  the 
program's  theme  song  and  then  all  was  quiet.     The  announcer 
stepped  to  the  microphone  and  introduced  our  junior  announcer, 
Herbert  Haley.     He  named  the  performers  and  the  parts  they 
had  in  the  program. 

Then  the  play  was  on.     The  players  were  a  little  ner- 
vous at  first,  but  gradually  they  overcame  their  fear  and 

spoke  with  perfect  confidence.     As  they  finished  the  first 
page  of  their  script,   they  let  the  page  drop  quietly  to  the 
floor.     This  eliminated  the  rustling  of  papers  sometimes 
heard  at  rehearsals.     The  last  page  was  read  and  the  chorus 
sang  our  school  song.     Then  our  junior  announcer  again  named 
the  members  of  the  cast,  and  the  station  announcer  signed  off. 

The  studio  was  very  different  from  what  we  had  pictured 
it  in  our  imagination,  but  we  all  enjoyed  being  there. 

Belmira  Barrows,  8B 

BROOKS 

Little  brooks  arc  flowing  into  the 
night , 

Through  the  fields  of  clover, 
They  rush  on  with  their  flight. 
They  seem  always  to  be  fleeing, 
Through  the  woods  they  go, 
It  seems  as  if  they  never  stop  rushing 
on  below. 

Eleanor  Williams,  73 
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A  RIDE  ON  A  ■SURF  BOARD 

I  had  been  sv: inning  for  same  Line  around  the 
"Harriet,"  a  large  boat  tied  to  the  end  of  our  wharf, 
when  Mr,  Brown  asked  if  we  cared  to  ride  on  a  surf  board. 
We  all  said  "Yes,"  in  a  chorus.     He  then  ordered  the  crew 
to  hustle  about  and  get  the  surf  board  tied  to  "Little 
Jumbo,"  a  snail  white  boat,   that  was  used  for  fishing. 

Everyone  had  been  on  except  me,  and  by  this  tine 
I  was  all  dried  off  and  warm.     Mr.   Brown  called  in  a  jolly 
voice,   "I^ext  one,"  and  I  stepped  forward.     I  took  a  dive. 
My,  but  the  water  was  coldl     But  I  soon  got  accustoned 
to  it.     I  reached  the  board  in  no  tine  and  was  on. 

We  went  around  V/hite  Head  and  started  back.     On  the 
way  I  heard  a  cry  of  alarm.     I  looked  and  the  rope  was 
parting.     I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  because  I  had  never 
been  on  one  before,  so  I  held  on  tight.     Finally  the  rope 
did  break  and  I  fell  in  with  a  splash. 

I  decided  then  that  if  I  ever  rode  on  a  surf  board 
again  I  should  always  be  first. 

Jeannctte  Fitzpatrick,  7-A 


FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  SUNRISE 

Grandfather  clock  was  loudly  striking  twelve,  while 
all  of  his  little  grandchildren  quietly  ticked  it,  and  in 
the  playroon  the  music  box  started  to  play.     Teddy  bears, 
dollies  and  doggies  began  to  dance. 

Theodora  had  on  her  newest  hoop  skirt  and  Tneodore 
had  on  his  best  satin  breeches.  They  danced  together  all 
of  the  time,  never  changing  partners.  They  were  having  a 
fine  time  until  old  Mister  Sun  slyly  peeked  his  head  over 
the  mountains  and  their  romance  was  brought  sharply  to  an 
end  for  the  night,  only  to  be  continued  when  Grandfather 
again  struck  midnight. 

Margaret  Thompson,  7-3 
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A  JOY  EIDE  ' 

Ton  Harris  and  Bob  Duncr.n  had  decided  to  go  to  their 
local  airport  for  a  ride  in  a  plane.     Ton  had  never  been 
up  before  and  he  had  told  everybody  around  town  he  wasn't 
going  to  be  afraid.     But  now  that  they  were  standing  be- 
side a  plane  it  was  different |  his  knees  were  wobbly  and 
he  was  shaking  all  over.     At  his  first  attonpt  to  clinb 
into  the  cockpit  he  slipped  and  fell,  but  his  second  at- 
tempt was  successful. 

The  pilot  clir.ibed  in  behind  the  boys,  throttled  the 
notor  and  they  were  off.     The  plane  moved  slowly  at  first 
but  as  it  picked  up  speed  and  hit  a  few  bumps,  Ton's  heart 
beat  hard  against  his  ribs.    When  the  plane  lifted  fron  the 
ground  Ton  breathed  easier  for  the  tine  being. 

While  they  were  climbing,  Ton  leaned  over  close  to 
Bob  and  shouted,  "What  makes  the  notor  knock  so  much?" 

"That's  not  the  notor,  that's  your  knees,"  said  Bob. 

Ton  was  about  to  say  s one thing  else  when  the  pilot  bank- 
ed sharply  to  the  left.     Ton  thougho  the  world  was  about 
to  cone  to  an  end.     The  plane  nadc  another  turn  and  he 
looked  at  the  town  below.     How  ho  wished  he  could  be  anong 
the  people  down  there,  v/ith  his  two  feet  on  the  ground. 

When  the  plane  started  to  lose  altitude  to  nake  a 
landing,  Ton  shut  his  eyes  and  held  tight.     They  hit  with 
a  jolt  and  taxied  up  to  a  hangar.     Although  Ton  landed  on 
his  face  v/hen  he  got  out  .he  v/as  thankful  to  be  on  the  ground. 

While  the  boys  were  walking  hone  Ton  said,  "it's  lucky 
I  wasn't  afraid,  why  I  night  have  jumped  out  if  I  were. 

"Weren't  you  scared?"  asked  Bob 

"'Course  not"  said  Ton,  "that  is,  I  wasn't  very  scared. 

George  aulhurn,  8-A 
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THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  JOHN 
I 

The  order  crime  from  General  Pawn 
To  saddle  the  horses  and  leave  by  davm. 
"Away  to  the  east,"  the  general  said, 
"And  bring  back  the  Sheik  alive  or  dead." 

II 

"Your  commander  will  be  Sir  John  Dow 

He  is  the  best  I  can  give,  but  now 

Off  to  the  east  and  bring  back  the  Sheik 

A  troublesome  Arab  but  we'll  make  him  meek." 

Ill 

Off  rode  the  cavalry,  a  sight  to  behold; 
Each  man  a  fighter  so  brave  and  bold. 
When-- from  the  front  ranks  a  voice  cried  aloud, 
"Out  in  the  offing  there  rises  a  cloud." 

IV 

Out  into  the  clearing,  pranced  shining  black  steeds, 
On  each  rode  an  Arab,  a  spear  for  his  needs 
To  slaughter  all  men--to  kill  and  to  plunder, 
But  on  came  the  cavalry  riding  like  thunder. 

V 

On  fell  gleaming  spears,  thick  and  fast, 
When  from  the  cavalry  they  came  like  a  blast, 
What  a  terrific  combat  it  turned  out  to  be, 
But,  alas  I  a  sad  battle  as  you  will  soon  see. 

VI 

One  fatal  spear  struck  Sir  John  in  the  thigh, 
He  fell  to  the  ground  waiting  to  die 
But  on  came  the  cavalry  on  and  on— 
Trampling  Sir  John's  lifeless  form* 

VII 

The  frightened  Arabs  backv:ard  fled, 
And  were  met  by  a  shower  of  spears  and  lead, 
The  Sheik  was  captured  and  hanged  at  dawn 
To  pay  for  the  death  of  gallant  Sir  John. 

Jane  A.  Donovan,  8-A 
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FOOTBALL 

The  Cohasset  High  football  team  added  another  suc- 
cessful season  to  its  records  this  past  fall,  winning 
three  games,  tying  two  and  losing  two.     The  tean  was 
coached  by  Mr.  Burditt  W.  Collins  and  captained  by  Ger- 
ard Keating. 

In  the  past  few  years  Cohasset  has  always  suffered 
the  disadvantage  of  being  outweighed  by  the  teams  it 
has  met.     This  year  it  produced  one  cf  the  heaviest  teams 
it  has  ever  had.     There  was  net  the  usual  speed  in  the 
backfield,  but  this  fault  was  remedied  by  the  yardage 
gained  on  off -tackle  plays  and  line-plunges,  which  was 
made  possible  by  a  strong  line.     In  the  majority  cf  the 
games  the  line  proved  too  powerful  for  the  opposing  teams. 

Men  who  received  letters  were  as  follows:  Manager 
Frank  Ifelloj  Captain  Gerard  Keating;  backs,  ttyles  Valine, 
Kenneth  Jason,  Kenneth  LeClair  and  Chauncey  Del  Grossc; 
Robert  Noonan,  r.  e,;  Ralph  Feola  and  Austin  Ahearn,  1.  e.; 
Elmer  Stoddard,  William  Reynolds ,  r.  t.;  Salvatcre  Ses- 
tito,  Foster  Cadose,  r.  g.;   James  Do Ian,  Roy  Chase,  c.j 
Tony  Rcsano,  Woodrow  Williams,  1.  g«;  and  Charles  James, 
1.  t. 

INDOOR  SPORTS 

During  the  winter  months  the  boys  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  given  them  to  participate  in  two 
indoor  sports,  boxing  and  ping-pong.     Much  interest  was 
shown  in  these  sports.     Boxing  was  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Harry  S.  Jascr.. 

A  series  of  ping-pong  tournaments  was  held  for  the 
school  championship.     Frank  Kello,   John  McLellan  and 
John  Cunningham  tied  for  first  place,  each  having  won 
two  tournaments. 

BASEBALL 

Cnce  more  Mr.  Weatherman  prevented  the  baseball 
squad  from  getting  away  to  an  early  start.     The  team 
has  shown  up  very  well  so  far  and  both  Coach  Ripley  and 
Captain  Kenneth  LeClair  believe  that  the  boys  are  in  for 
a  big  year. 

A  snappy  infield  has  been  developed  with  Arthur 
Wood  at  first,  Edward  Marec-  at  second,  Roy  Chase  at 
shortstop,  and  Kenneth  LeClair  at  third.     The  pitching 
staff  consists  of  Chauncey  Del  Grosso  and  John  McLellan, 
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veterans;  Woodrow  Williams  and  Frank  follow,  rookies. 

TRACK 

Cohasset  has  risen  rapidly  to  the  top  in  track. 
The  schools  with  which  we  have  competed  have  teen  much 
larger t han  our  school. 

There  are  fifteen  men  on  the  track  tean  this  year 
and  only  four  are  letternen  of  last  year.     Captain  Gerard 
Keating,  Myles  Valine,  Austin  Ahearn,  and  Donald  I.-eyer 
are  the  four  men  around  whom  the  track  teain  will  be 
organized. 

This  year  the  Cohasset  High  School  football  and 
track  teans  lost  the  services  of  one  of  their  greatest 
athletes,  C-eorge  Mealy  Tanger.     George  has  been  unable 
to  attend  school  this  year  because  of  sickness.     He  was 
high  scorer  of  the  1935  football  eleven.     T.o  natter  where 
his  team  played  he  was  the  one  who  was  feared  most.  He 
lighly  oraised  by  coaches  of  other  schools. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  track  tea:-  for  two  years  and 
both  those  years  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fastest 
dash  men  on  the  South  Shore.    When  but  a  freshmen  he  won 
the  100-yard-dash  in  the  South  East on  Conference  meet 
held  at  Brockton,    7,'e  are  all  hoping  to  see  George  back 
before  long  in  good  health,  and  ready  once  more  to  win 
honors  for  Cohasset. 

Gerard  Keating,  '37 
GIRLS'  SPORTS 


This  is  the  first  year  for  three  cr  four  that  the 
girls  have  had  any  athletics.     They  have  enjoyed  four 
sports:     basket-ball,  table  tennis,  badminton,  and,  re- 
cently, baseball. 

:iiss  DcLorreo  of  the  Ripley  Road  School,  has  taught 
badminton  on  honday  afternoons.     _he  girls  were  very 
enthusiastic  and  many  turned  out,     Mr.  Doyle  has  been 
teaching  the  girls  the  fundamental s  of  basket-ball  on 
Tuesday  afternoons.     Before  each  basket-ball  practice  he 
conducted  a  class  in  calisthenics.     As  this  year  has 
teen  given  over  to  learning  the  rules  and  how  to  handle 
the  tall,  there  have  been  no  games,     hiss  Reed  has  taught 
table  tennis,  or  ping-pong.     A  baseball  team  was  organized 
ana  has  prove!  quite  a  success. 


Betty  Stoddard,  '38 


jr  C 


"PONIES"— JUNIOR  BASEBALL  1937 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  FOOTBALL  1936 

A  large  number  of  boys  participated  in  the  sport  and 
a  fine  spirit  of  competition  was  shcv.n.     Several  boys 
snowed  promise  of  development  for  future  varsity  competition. 
The  team  was  ably  led  and  directed  by  its  captain  and 
quarterback,  George  Mulhearn.     The  leading  scorers  were 
Dominica  and  Paul  Boanuelo.     Other  capable  players  were 
John  Tower,  Allen  Sargent,  Carl  Tobey,  Howard  Udell  an  4 
Herbert  Haley,  Judy  Riley,  Gordan  Flint  and  ITathan  LIcLure. 

Scarcity  of  opponents  limited  the  Junior  High  schedule 
to  four  games  of  which  two  were  won  and  two  were  lost. 
The  team  displayed  good  sportsmanship  boJ 
in  losing,  and  were  at  all  times  a  credi^ 

GAMES  AND  SCORES 

Cohasset  vs.  Lincoln  School,  H  in  sham. 
Cohasset  vs.       "  1  * 

Cohasset  vs.  Hingham  Freshmen 
Cohasset  vs.  Derby  Academy 

JUNIOR  TEAM  BASEBALI  SCHEDUL] 


to 

the  schi 

Coh. 

Opn. 

15 

12 

6 

21 

13 

13 

21 

Friday,  April  30 
Thursday,  Hay  6 
Tuesday,  Hay  II 


Thursd; 
Mond: 


llay  13 
May  17 


Wednesday j  Hay  19 
I'onday,  Hay  24 
V.'edncsday,  Hay  26 
Wednesday,  June  2 
Friday,  June  4 


Kingston  (there) 

Hinghan  Frcshncn  (here ) 

Hanover  (there) 

Hingham  Lincoln  School  (here) 

Hingham  Freshmen  ( i-hero ) 

Kingston  (here ) 

Lincoln  School  (there) 

Buxb  ury  ( t he  r  c  ) 

Duxbury  (here ) 

Hanover  (here ) 


tea:: 


Inf ielders — Paul  Emanuel o,  Augustine  IIcllo,  Gordan  Flint, 
Harold  Cortez,  Henry  Brennock,  Richard  Thompson. 
Outfielders — Francis  Hal one,  Thomas  Roy,   John  Curtis, 
Fust  is  James,  Donald  Carpenter,  C-eorgc  Haley. 
Catchers- -Howard  '.'cLcllan,  .-.lien  Sargent. 
Pitchers— >Doiainick  Enanuclo,  Louis    Bailey,  Judy  Riley. 
Cc ach — Otis  Jason,  Captain — Louis  Bailey,  Manager — John 
runnir-gham. 
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GRADUATE  NOTES  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

1936 

Jean  Bates  Freshman,  Middlebury.  Dean's  List. 

David  Brown-,  Albert  Morris-U.S.  Diesel  Engineering  School. 
Vincent  DeVito,  Herbert  Towle -Freshmen,  Wentworth  Institute. 
Clarence  Reddy  Cushing  Academy. 

Charlotte  Souther-School  of  Domestic  Science,  Boston. 

Helen  Stone  Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery. 

1955 

Louise  Bates  Sophomore,  Simmons. 

Roland  Brownlee  Freshman,  Columbia. 

Eleanor  Jordan  Katharine  Gibbs  Secretarial  School. 

Melvin  Oliver  Massachusetts  Radio  School 

Sargent  Tower  Freshman,  M.I.T.  Dean's  List. 

1934 

Felicia  DeVito  Graduated,  Burdett  College.  Now  office 

position,  Dollar  Line. 

Emery  Freeman  Sophomore,  Northeastern  University. 

Lois  Meyer  Junior,  Simmons.  Reporter,  "Simmons  News" 

advertising  manager,  "Microcosm." 
Nathan  Parker  Sophomore,  Tufts.  Assistant  editor, 

"Tuf  tonian. :'  President,  English  Club. 
Dorothea  Otis  Bishop-Lee  SchooK Dramatics ) .  Shirley 

Shopper  program,  V/HDK,  last  winter.  Now 

associated  with  South  Shore  Players. 
1933 

Conover  Fitch  Senior,  M.I.T.  Dean's  List. 

David  Fulton  Senior,  M.I.T.  Dean's  List.  Graduate 

scholarship.  Instruction  Staff,  1937-38 
Betty  Piepenbrink-Graduate ,  Chamberlain  School,   '36.  Now 

librarian  of  that  school. 

Mabel  Thurber  Senior,  Waltham  Hospital. 

Richard  Tisdale  Junior,  Dartmouth. 

Richard  Towle  Junior,  Massachusetts  State  College. 

1932 

Thomas  Brown  Graduated,  M.I.T. ,    '36.  Dean's  List.  Now 

tube  tester,  Ey grade  Sylvania  Corpo- 
ration, Salem. 

Jeannette  Deary  Graduated,  Burdett  College,    '36.  Now 

Secretary,  United  Fruit  Company. 

Anna  Dolan,  Mary  Wilson-Felt  and  Tarrant  Comptometer  School. 

Mary  Ann  Kane  Senior,  Cambridge  Private  Hospital. 

Jean  Meyer  Graduated,  Simmons,   '36.  Nov/  assistant 

librarian,  Cohasset  Library. 

John  Pratt  Sophomore,  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Compiled  by  Dorothea  Oliver,    '36,  Eleanor  Fulton,  '37 


